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RLB and RLI 
Official “Last-ult’”* 


BASKETBALLS 


Perfect balance, perfect design, perfect size and weight, perfectly 
uniform in construction for better handling, better bounce and accuracy 


as straight and sure as a rifle shot! 


Naturally, it has to be a Rawlings Basketball —the finest in quality, 
craftsmanship and extraordinary durability for the fastest, toughest play. 


VY 
é Y sens | 
1X98 > 1948 / 


*Licensed under Patent Nos. 
2175128—2116479—2182052 
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MAJOR LEAGUE PERFORMANCE 
is what you get in Spalding’s 
“Professional Model.” 

In sizes 6 to 13, these have 

flexible sprint shank soles 

with steel plate in forepart. 
Yellow-back kangaroo uppers, 
leather-lined vamps. 

Parkerized rust-resistant spikes. 
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by two feet? 


© Beating a close one to the bag...“robbing” 
an opposing batter of a “sure” hit... are so 
often just a matter of two flying feet that it 
pays to get the best in footwear for your team. 
It pays to get Spaldings! 


Spalding baseball shoes are made over a 
proper athletic last to insure freedom of 
action. 


Built for player comfort, Spaldings are also 
built to last. They give that extra margin of 
service that Spalding is famous for. 


palding 
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William Corcoran 
VARIATIONS OF THE ZONE DEFENSE ... 
Jobn B. Friel 
COMBINATION DEFENSES fel OS NOt 
W. H. H. Dye 
PRESSING ae Se CEE as 
H. C. Carles 
SHIFTING MAN- TO. MAN DEFENSE . 
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Floyd Slater 
COACHING THE B-TEAM __.. 
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1 ARTICLE ON TRAINING 
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B. Goodell 
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David A. Field 
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School, Grand Junction, Colorado is taking part. 
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Pictured is the dilemma in which most coaches find 
themselves at this time of year. In addition to basket- 
ball there is the problem of schedules, equipment, 
etc., for the spring sports. Maurice Bosley is here seen 
during a game in which his B team at Central High 
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ere everywhere say, “Send it to Raleigh.” That’s the voice of experience speaking! They know the 
“near miracles” they can expect from Raleigh, invariably. That ONE Raleigh QUALITY, the best ob- 
tainable, marks every piece of equipment turned out of the Raleigh workrooms. That’s why the 16-year his- 
tory of Raleigh is one of steady, substantial growth, Here are a few reasons for that Raleigh quality reputation: 


FACTORY METHODS are used to inspect, to clean, to steri- 
lize, to repair your equipment and to replace necessary parts. The 
same kind of equipment that we use for production of new athletic 
goods reconditions your worn gear. 


HIGH INDIVIDUAL SKILLS, learned and developed both 
in factory and hand craft, turn out your gear for added years of 
service. Our workers in most cases have been with us for many years. 
They’re broadly experienced “reconditioners” and... 


THEY SERVE YOU OVERTIME whenever necessary. To 


get the job done, between seasons or in mid-season emergency, our 
boys (and women) have a team spirit all their own, because . . . 


MORE TAKE-HOME PAY PAYS. Business is good because 
they do a good job for you. This team of ours is happy to work, to 
do good work, because in these times of higher costs that means 
more extra work and more take-home pay. They know that QUAL- 
ITY PAYS because it pays them! 
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Ex-Coach says: 


PRESENT INCOME 
FAR EXCEEDS 
PAST INCOME 


Ex-coach John H. Hower of Ashton, 
Idaho, gives credit for his present 
success to ‘‘Mutual Life’s excellent 
training course.’’ Mr. Hower, now a 
Field Underwriter with The Mutual 
Life, says: 





“There are many former coaches in the 
life insurance profession. In talking with 
them, I’ve found that we all agree on 
two things: life insurance selling offers 
a wonderful future for the man with the 
necessary qualifications —and coaching 
seems te be an excellent background 
for this type of selling. In my first year 
inthe business, my income far exceeded 
any income | might have made in 
coaching.” 


*- * * 


You may be “the man with the neces- 
sary qualifications”’ to fit you for a well- 
paying career in life insurance selling. 
You can take the first step toward find- 
ing out by sending for our free booklet 
which will help predetermine your 
aptitude. If you qualify, the Mutual 
Life manager nearest you will explain 
our on-the-job training program and 
the Mutual Life Compensation Plan— 
which provides service fees, liberal 
commissions and a retirement income 
at 65. 

Perhaps the coupon below will open 
the door to success for you—as it has to 
so many ex-coaches. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street a New York 5,N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 
For free booklet write Dept. 5. 


Name 





Home Add 


























ome Speelman, whose place-kick 
established Miami's winning 
margin in last New Year’s Day Sun 
Bowl game, becomes the third mem- 
ber of his family to enter coaching. 
His father, one time Oberlin Col- 
lege coach and for nineteen years 
director of athletics at Lansing, 
Michigan, High School, is now ath- 
letic director at Ionia, Michigan, 
High School. His brother, formerly 
played for Michigan State and the 
Giants and is now coaching at De- 
troit’s St. Catherine High School. 
Jake has signed as assistant to Don 
Greenwood at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
High School . . . . Another athletic 
family is the Stille family of Garner, 
Iowa. Clint Stille is coaching at Map- 
leton, Iowa, High School. Russell 
Stille, not far away, is coaching at 
the Dallas Center, lowa, High School, 
and younger brother, Arv Stille, is 
at Drake and is one of the standout 
lineman of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference . . . . David Putts this fall 
was made assistant coach at Massillon, 
Ohio, High School, under Charles 
Mather who moved to Massillon af- 
ter an outstanding record at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, High School. Putts was 
guard last year for the Miami Red- 
skins . . . . Another member of the 
same championship aggregation to 
go into coaching is Richard “Duke” 
Small who went to Montpelier, Ohio, 
High School as head football coach 
and assistant basketball coach. 


7. * * 


ARTLEY D. Price, former gym- 
nastics coach and supervisor of 
intramural athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is now professor of 
physical education at Florida State 
University. Price had been a member 
of the Illinois staff since 1927. He 
introduced soccer as an intercollegiate 
sport and also introduced gymkhana, 
a gymnastic exhibition. . . . Three 
members of the University of Mis- 
sissippi football coaching staff — 
head coach John Vaught, line coach 
Bruiser Kinard, and backfield coach 
John Cain — were All-American 
standouts in their playing days... . 
When Joe Sewell, tackle on North- 
western University’s Rose Bow] foot- 


ball team sustained an injury in 
practice this fall, Coach Bob Voigts 
asked the nature of the injury. Line 
coach Johnny Kovatch answered: “He 
bruised the crest of the ilium.” 
“Never mind about the Iliad or the 
Odyssey,” Voigts shot back, “tell 
me where he’s hurt.” Kovatch, who 
holds a masters degree in kinesiology 
and has a penchant for fancy words 
glumly replied: “He bumped his 
Bip.” ss 5 
* * * 
OMMY Reilly, former New York 
Giants lineman, is now assistant 
football coach at Seton Hall High 
School. . . . Dartmouth College ap- 
inted two football coaches this 
fall. Meryll Frost, former Dartmouth 
star, served as Freshman coach and 
Jules Alphonse, former Minnesota 
star, served as Junior Varsity coach. 
. Bob Shaw, former Ohio State 
and Los Angeles Rams player, has 
been appointed assistant football 
coach at Loyola University of Los 
Angeles. . . . Skiing has replaced 
wrestling on the winter sports pro- 
gram at Colgate University. . . . Syr- 
acuse University will have nearly 
two thousand students in its ski 
program this year. Syracuse seems to 
have the largest skiing student body 
in this country. . . . This column is 
full of high school coaches who have 
gone into college coaching. Cliff 
Kimsey, now backfield coach at 
Kansas, left behind a 7 and 2 re- 
cord at Parker High School, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. The year pre- 
vious he had the same record at 
Cedartown, Georgia, High School. 
Kimsey is Georgia’s all-time quarter- 
back. 
: * * * 
ARREN 8B. Woodson, head 
football coach and athletic di- 
rector at Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, has been very successful in his 
four years at this position. During 
this time his football teams have 
won two Border Conference cham- 
pionships, have tied once and been 
runners-up once for the title. His 
teams have won 34 games, tied two 
and lost 6 in this time. In three 
bowl games his teams have won two 
(Continued on page 68) 
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onfidence — 


‘— 


in equipment counts! 


Coaches know that in any game confidence is next in importance to 
skill, coordination and condition. Players everywhere know the name 
Wilson . .. its widespread acceptance . . . its long established reputation 
for quality. With Wilson, they’re sure they’re playing with the best. 
That assurance and the confidence gained from playing with equipment 
that handles right—feels right—IS right, add to the players’ confidence 
developed from what they’re taught, from practice and from experience. 
Specify Wilson to give all the material assistance it’s possible to obtain 
in sports equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branct: offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 


“Wihon © 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





IEADING COACHES 
and 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


PRAISE Maréa 


E. O. GARNER 
Athletic Director 
Thomasville 
High School 
Thomasville, Ga. 


DAVID R. TELFORD 
Athletic Director 
Tennessee Military 
Institution 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


MIKE LECHOLOP 
Athletic Director 
Dillion High School 
Dillon, S$. C. 


Are Maréa Boosters 


Smart Coaches and Athletic 
Directors are now sending their 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT to 
MARBA for Reconditioning. 


* Letter of recommendation on file 


Write, wire, or phone 
for information 


BUFFALO 


Cleveland 0 








Ethyl-Chloride Spray 
for Athletic Sprains 


By H. B. GOODELL 
Athletic Director, South Dakota School of Mines 


OR A tliree-year period I used 

an ethyl-chloride spray treatment 
on sprains, pulled muscles, pulled 
tendons and joint injuries with favor- 
able results. Because of the favorable 
results obtained I wish to describe 
this treatment in the hope that others 
may also make use of it. 

The conditions for which I have 
found the treatment of major value 
are those painful, acute injuries of the 
extremities in which the skin is not 
broken and the deep structures have 
not been seriously traumatized. The 
best results have been obtained in 
treatment of such injuries as mild 
and moderate strains and sprains of 
joints, pulled muscles, ‘“charley- 
horses”, and stretch injuries of ten- 
dons, ligaments, and joint capsules 
where complete severe tears are not 
present. Where severe sprains, con- 
tusions, fractures, dislocations and 
complete rupture of soft tissue with 
interstitial hemorrhage exist, the 
ethyl-chloride spray treatment is 
valueless except for minor relief of 
the superficial pain. The _ ethyl- 
chloride spray is of some value for 
the temporary relief of acute bur- 
sitis, myoliga, neuritis, lumbago, 
sciatica, and traumatic arthritis. Its 

rime value, however, is in athletics 
in the treatment of recent injuries of 
the extremities. 

The ethyl-chloride spray produces 
a surface anesthesia which abolishes 
the reflex pain which is referred to 
the skin in the area of injury. This 
treatment relaxes muscular spasms 
which immobilize the affected joint 
and makes activity difficult and pain- 
ful. Active motion is used in this 
treatment. The purpose of this active 
motion is to start the muscles and 
tendons functioning normally, to im- 
prove circulation and to _ relieve 
vascular spasm, stiffness and swelling. 
Ethyl-chloride spray does not have 
the disadvantages of a local anesthetic 
of “masking” or concealing serious 
tissue injury, thus the treatment is an 
aid in diagnosing the nature. of. the 
full clinical problem. If the pain is 
almost completely relieved by spray- 
ing, the injury is a simple one; but 
if deep pain and muscle spasm per- 
sist upon movement, there is strong 
possibility of serious damage — frac- 


ture, rupture of ligaments or deep 
soft*tissue injury. If relief is not no- 
ticeable as the treatment is admin 
istered an x-ray should be taken 
which includes anterior, posterior, 
and lateral views. The possibility of 
fractures must be eliminated before 
treatment for deep and severe sprain 
is started. In administering the 
treatment the location of the most 
painful area must be determined 
superficially. Then a fine spray of 
ethyl chloride should be administered 
from a distance of about twenty 
inches until the skin becomes pale 
and turns white or until it is covered 
with a good coating of fine frost 
The spray should be stopped when 
the color changes and the frost wiped 
off. From fifteen to thirty seconds 
after the frdst is wiped off the sharp 
sticking pain of sprains should be 
relieved and active motion possible 
through the full range of normal 
function. The injured member should 
be moved slowly at first and then 
more rapidly until the full force of 
movement is applied. After fifteen or 
more complete motions a_ check 
should be made for any continual 
pain in the original areas, or for pain 
in any new areas. After these areas 
have been located the spray should 
be applied again and the movements 
repeated. In most cases two sprayings 
will be enough for mild injuries. 
For more serious injuries repeated 
spraying of from four to eight times 
may be necessary. Care should be 
taken not to frostbite the tissue. If 
frostbite does result from the treat- 
ment, camphorated oil should be ap- 
plied after the spray has been wiped 
from the injured area. The patient 
should then be instructed to repeat 
the active exercise every half how 
for a period of three to four minutes. 
Full range of motion must take place 
as the’ pain subsides during these 
(Continued on page 61) 





B. GOODELL is making his second 

contribution to the pages of this 
magazine with this article. His first ° 
article, “Treatment for the Condition 
Known as Shin Splints”: appeared in the 
October, 1942 issue. 
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pixe No. 10 SUPPORTER 
Flexible form-fit knitted cot- 
ton and rayon pouch. Full 
lateral waistband stretch at 


seam. Edges selvaged to 


minimize rolling and curling. 
3” waistband. 1%” leg 
bands with inlaid rubber. 


’ 


pike No. 88 ANKLET 


Extra soft, pliable and 
lightweight. No seams or 
welts to irritate foot or 
ankle. Strain points rein- 
forced with extra cover- 
ed rubber. Specially © 
finished edgesinsurelong 


weor. 





BIKE No. B-6 SUPPORTER 


Made of sturdy leno weave 
elastic cotton webbing, pro- 
vides maximum protection, 
assures comfortable fit. 6%" 
waistband for extra support 
to back and abdomen. On 
Small size, pouch 6” wide— 
on Medium and Large size,9” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 



























T @ designs that give maximum protection. 
Because for over 50 years, BIKE has 
worked closely with athletes them- 
selves, designing garments to fit 


athletes’ needs. 


top-quality materials. srxe has abso- 
lute control over all its manufacturing, 


covering its own rubber, weaving 
webbing, knitting pouches, making 


adhesive tape. 


finest of workmanship. No wonder 
BIKE products are “standard equip- 


ment”... and BIKE customers are 
guaranteed the finest protective equip- 


pike TRAINERS’ TAPE 

Sticks fast, stays on, 
minimizes tape-irri- 
tation. Elastic mass 
permits skin move- 
ment, prevents excess 
tape “creep.” Max- 
imum adhesion at 
normal skin temper- 
ature, maximum re- 
sistance to climatic 
conditions, age and 
deterioration. Strips 
off roll easily. 


ment that can be made! 





gixe No. 59 SWIM SUPPORTER 
For light exercise, everyday 
wear. 14" waistband, 14” leg 
bands. Specially constructed 
pouch makes it particularly suit- 
able for swimming. Attachment 
of pouch to waistband allows 
full lateral stretch. 




















pace “STRAP*” SUPPORTER 


Woven all-elastic pouch. 
Crotch construction gives 
added comfort. 1%” leg 
bands; 3” waistband. Joints 
reinforced so rubber end 
threads won't pull out! 





pike No. 99 KNEE CAP 


Specially finished top 
and bottom for extra- 
long wear. No seams, 
eliminates separation of 
rubber and fabric. Select 
cotton and rayon yarn 
and first grade covered 
rubber. Soft, comfort- 
able, effective. 


pike No. 86 SUPPORTER 


Wide 0” waistband for ex- 
tra support. One piece wov- 
en all-elastic pouch 6” wide. 
Made of high-quality long- 
stretch elastic throughout. 
1%” leg straps. 
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FREEZE 





MS basketball games are lost 
because teams are not taught 
how to freeze the ball. This phase 
of basketball is something that should 
be stressed before the first game. 
One never knows when the freeze 
will be needed to stave off the last 
minute rally of an opponent. Last 
year I saw several good college games 
lost because of the failure of the 
leading team to freeze the ball. This 
is something that can and should be 
avoided. 

Many things are important to in- 
sure organization an team- 
play during a freeze maneuver. I 
have listed the things necessary for 
a successful freeze and they are as 
follows: 

1. The players must be kept spread 
out. Being spread out allows them 
more room to move and makes a 
two-time more difficult for the de- 
fense. 

2. Pass-receivers should come to 
meet the ball at all times. The man 
with the ball should not pass to a 
team mate who isn’t coming to meet 
the pass. Before coming to receive 
a pass, the intended receiver should 
use change-of-direction cuts as well 
as good fakes to insure getting free 
from his opponent. 

3. The players should be kept 
moving at all times. If the players 
are stationary they allow the defense 
to get set and plan its attack. The 
players should also pass and cut. 
When they pass off they should cut 
and bring their man with them. 

4. The players should stay away 
from the backcourt line as well as 
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By WILLIAM “MIKE” CORCORAN 


Baseball Coach, Horace Mann School for Boys, New York 


the side lines. When they crowd the 
boundary lines they limit the amount 
of space available for maneuvering. 
The boundary lines act as an extra 
defensive man. They should stay 
away from the corners at all times. 

5. The players should prevent the 
two-time. They should not let the 
defense force them to run the man 
with the ball too close to a team mate 
so a two-time will be possible. When 
a player passes off he should cut away 
from the man with the ball. 

6. The players should not throw 
any ummecessary cross-court passes. 
Long passes are also dangerous. They 
should be warned that weak-side men 
will probably float off and to be care- 
ful of all passes. 

7. If the man with the ball has 
not dribbled a player should stay 
away trom him and let him make his 
own maneuver. 

8. A player should not shoot unless 

A definite pattern should be estab- 
lished for a freeze situation. If a coach 
has five good ball-handlers I recom- 
mend the five-man figure-eight made 
famous by Doctor H. C. Carlson. It is 
shown in Diagram 1. Three passes to 
2 and cuts toward the basket. Four 
replaces 3 and 5 replaces 4. Two passes 
to 4 and cuts toward the basket. One 
replaces 2 and 3 replaces 1. 


The Role of the Big Man 


If there is a big boy on the team 
who isn’t too quick and clever and 
whose ball-handling ability is limited, 
he should be used as an emergency 
man. He should play around the 
basket and keep moving in and out. 
In an emergency the other players 
can throw the ball to him. It is his 
job to keep moving and stay away 
from the congested areas. A pattern 
is shown in Diagram 2 for this type 
of freeze. Two passes to 3 and cuts 





ILLIAM “MIKE” CORCORAN recently 
. graduated from Springfield Col- 
lege in Massachusetts and is now teach- 
ing physical education and coaching at 
the Horace Mann School for Boys in 
New York City. 











toward the goal. One moves out and 
replaces 2. Three passes to I, and cuts 
toward the goal. Four moves out to 
replace 3. In this simple pass-and-cut 
movement there are always three op- 
tions. In an emergency the man with 
the ball may pass to the inside man 
on his side of the court or he may 
pass to the man on the key. 

One mistake that often causes 
coaches much grief is that the players 
start the freeze too soon. If a team 
turns off its pressure it is very difficult 
for it to pick up its pace again. A 
team should try to roll up the score 
and wait until the right moment be- 
fore starting the freeze. 

When freezing, the best ball-han- 
dlers should be in the game. Players 
who are fast, smart and experienced 
are good men to have in a ball game 
in a tight situation. 


Practicing the Freeze 


This is a method for practicing the 
freeze. The players are divided into 
two teams, A and B. Team A takes 
the ball on offense and tries. to freeze 
against team B who is pressing for 
the ball. The coach stands by with 
a watch and times the freeze. Each 
team has three to five tries at freezing. 
This drill puts the element of compe- 
tition into the practice. 

A good time to practice this drill is 
just before the team goes to the show- 
ers. It is an excellent way for the 
players to work up a sweat before 
concluding practice and it serves as 
an effective conditioning and ball- 


handling drill. 
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Vanrtationlh - 
(OF THE ZONE ) 


By JOHN B. FRIEL 
Basketball Coach, Washington State College 


URING my twenty years at Washington State I 
D have encountered practically every conceivable 
variation of the zone defense and have used some of 
these myself. It is still necessary, in the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Pacific Coast Conference, for teams to be 
ready to meet any kind of a zone at practically any time. 

The following circumstances are, those which I con- 
sider propitious for the effective use of the zone: (1) 
When the opposition is unprepared to meet such a de- 
fense, (2) When the opposition is extremely fast and 
likes to drive, while my own team may lack speed, and 
(3) When the opposition does not have suitable personnel 
to maintain constant pressure in the post position. 

In citing these circumstances in which a zone may be 
used effectively I must mention my belief that the use 
of zones in specific cases will tend to weaken the man 
for man, to which all teams will probably be driven, 
sooner or later. The man for man is difficult to teach 
and there is nothing gained in the long run by resorting 
to a zone whenever particularly difficult problems with 
the man for man are encountered. The zone is easily 
taught and can be improvised readily, giving it a place 
as a supplementary defense to be used rarely. 

I believe that where zones are used, either as a steady 
diet or for specific situations, it is desirable to plan 
variations which are designed to meet the most plausible 
variations of the opponents’ attack. These variations 
which I have used and encountered have usually been 
adjustments made within the three basic zone defenses 
which are the 2-3, the 3-2 and the check. The first two 
are shown in Diagrams | and 2 and are well known. 
The check is an attempt to set up in a zone and swing 
the defense to positions in which the offensive players 
are spotted approximately man for man. When the of- 
fensive players are moving, the check tries to pass them 
from player to player both laterally and lengthwise on 
the floor, without departing too far from approximate 
territorial responsibilities. It is an attempt to combine 
the zone and the man for man and will work effective- 
ly against any set formation which stays put. Its use 
is suggested whenever the opposition has definitely set 
in order to penetrate a regular zone. It is vulnerable to 
a combination of drifting. occasional cutting, fast pass- 

(Continued on page 38) 





J ACK ERIEL began his coaching at Colville, Washington, High 
School and at North Central High School in Spokane after 
graduating from Washington State. In his twenty years at 
Washington State his teams have been below the .500 mark 
only four times. In 1941 his team won the Western NCAA 
championship. 
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By W. H. H. DYE 
Basketball Coach, Ohio State University 


| WOULD like to point out at the outset that the fol 
lowing ideas and theories are not new but neverthe 
less are important to the defensive phase of basketball. 

Basically, we try to play a man-to-man defense and 
shift only when an opponent is loose around the basket 
Our shift is not a-complete shift from one man to an 
other, but rather a half-way maneuver, like playing de- 
fense against a two-on-one situation until a team mate 
overtakes his man. (Diagram 1) 

There are many individual and team situations which 
arise during the course of a game to make one deviate 
somewhat from a straight man-to-man defense if that 
is the basic defense. As originally stated, we play a man 
to-man defense, and we do deviate from this when play- 
ing against certain individuals and certain teams. After 
we have a good knowledge of the man-to-man defense 
we try to learn the shifting man-to-man defense and 
also a combination of the two defenses. We feel that 
we will be in a better position to beat our opponents 
if we are prepared for all types of offenses. It also helps 
considerably as a surprise maneuver. The following are 
examples which make us believe that we have to employ 
combination defenses: 

When playing a team whose guards are slow and 
have trouble getting the ball into the front court we 
like to use a pressing defense, shift in the back court 
and play a man to man in the front court. We will also 
use this same type of defense in the last few minutes 
of the game if we are behind. We are gambling to gain 
a quick score. 

We might also use the pressing defense against a 
much taller team who has a good front-court game and 
plays the backboards well. We try to make them waste 
as much time as possible in getting the ball to the 
front court. We can also make good use of the pressing 
defense against an inexperienced team or a team who 
employs a set offense. In all these cases we feel that 
the shifting defense is more effective than the man-to- 
man defense; hence the reason for the combination 
defenses. 

I might add here that to have an effective pressing 
game all five defensive men have to be very alert, play 
their man very close, try to intercept passes and make 


(Continued on page 40) 





W. H. H. DYE earned nine letters as a student at Ohio State. 
e@ He played quarterback on the football team for three 
years and in basketball was named to All-Conference teams 
in 1936 and ‘37. Before going to Ohio he coached at Grand- 
view, Ohio, High School and at Brown University. 
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By DR. H. C. CARLSON 
Basketball Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


By actual defensive aggression it defines itself as 
ing offensive. 

rhere are two advantages to this. The aggressive de- 
fense prevents a leisurely set-up and definite position 
assignments and thereby hampers the approach of the 
opponents into good offensive territory. This type of 
defensive activity facilitates interceptions and quick- 
opening plays near the opposing team’s basket. 

There are a number of individual and team requisites 
necessary to operate a successful pressing defense. Every 
member of the team should be fast and in good condi- 
tion. Teamwork and co-operation of the highest degree 
are necessary in shifting to an opponent who has out- 
smarted an overcharging defensive player. There is need 
of special emphasis on playing the ball rather than the 
man because quick recovery of the ball is one of the ad- 
vantages or objectives of this type of play. A little extra 
daring and. less caution are also requisite in this de- 
fensive mechanism. 

The aggressive defense has the psychological edge over 
the offense in that the former can better afford mechan- 
ical errors than can the latter team because of the near- 
ness to the basket. The offensive team can lose the ball 
while if the defensive man loses his opponent the latter 
may be picked up by another defensive man. 

The details of the operation of a pressing defense 
are so diverse that the offensive, in theory, must always 
be on self-defense or over-aggressive offense. The two 
general conditions for the defense to consider and prac- 
tice involye areas of operation and items of individual 
and team mechanics. 

The pressing defense may operate behind or in front 
of the mid line as shown in Diagram 1. When operating 
in front of the mid line it may advance as far as the 
free-throw line extended to each side line, as shown in 
b, or it may extend its aggression beyond the free-throw 
line and closer to the basket as shown in c. Individual 
and team mechanics are the more important teaching 
details. The coach must not assume that the team knows 
and can do what he has in mind. 

The need of shifting to pick up a team mate’s man 
must always be considered. This first’ shift may involve 

(Continued on page 54) 
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By BRUCE DRAKE 
Basketball Coach, University of Oklahoma 


5 SHIFT or not to shift is the question pondered 
by coaches all over the country when mapping out a 
way to stop a team that is well-schooled in the art of 
screening. 

Against some screens we do not shift but try to bull 
on through. Against others it is necessary that we be 
ready to employ a shift to try to bottle up the offensive 
pattern. 

In basketball we coaches do a lot of things that are 
not to our liking, but through experience have found 
that they pay off. We know that by shifting we will 
be unable to match speed with speed, height with height, 
ruggedness with ruggedness. If we shift we might find 
one of our small boys covering a man six inches taller 
than he, or find our slowest man covering our opponents’ 
fastest forward. A shift might put your “lead-dog” 
against a fast-breaking attack under the defensive board 
most of the time when you want him ‘in the front line 
of defense. It might throw the men you are counting on 
for the rebounds out in the front line when you need 
them under the basket. 

At the University of Oklahoma we don’t like to shift 
but are always in readiness to employ it if necessary. 
Against some teams we will use a shift if we think it 
will bottle up their pattern. We will shift if we are press- 
ing at the close of the game when we need the ball. 

During the regular game the type of shifting man-to- 
man defense we employ is what I call a helping man-for- 
man defense, In short, if there is a defensive man cover- 
ing an offensive player who is moving away from the 
basket to screen, the responsibility of stopping a scoring 
thrust is definitely placed on this “helper.” The offen- 
sive player who is moving towards the basket is the dan- 
gerous one and we must be ready to help the man cover- 
ing him if necessary. I say if necessary, for the helper 
is in a position to pick up this man if his team mate is 
screened out, The defensive man being screened will 
attempt to “stick”, but if he is unsuccessful we will em- 
ploy the shift. 

I teach this first by using three-on-three under one 
basket as illustrated in Diagram 1. 02 passes the ball to 
03 and moves away from the basket to screen X3. If 03 
goes in for a basket the responsibility will be on X2 for 

(Continued on page 56) 





uf C. CARLSON is in his 27th year as head coach at Pitt. 
He began his athletic career as a student at Pitt when 
he won 12 letters and starred in football. Before taking over 
as basketball coach in 1922 he coached freshman baseball and 
high school football. In the past 26 years his teams have won 
323 and lost 187. 








B RUCE DRAKE attended the University of Okiahoma where 
he played both basketball and football. Since taking over 
as head coach in 1939 the Sooners have finished first in the 
Big Six conference six times and have a win-loss record of 
64-26. His teams have played in the nationals three times and 
have been eliminated only by the national champion each time. 
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Select A Team Scientifically 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


NE of the most difficult jobs 
O a baseball coach has is selecting 
his squad in the spring when time is 
short and the weather bad. Some- 
times, especially in northern climes, 
selections must be made before an 
outdoor workout can be held. When 
workouts are confined to the gym 
or to a limited time outdoors, the 
coach should use some criteria that 
will assist him in making his selec- 
tions. The result, of course, will 
show itself in games won and lost. 

Following is an attempt to organ- 
ize the common denominators of 


BILL 
VOISELLE 


with a windup 


From the “1948 
World Series” film 


scientific selection so as to insure 
proper selection of a team. The fol- 
lowing discussion will be confined to 
physical characteristics only,. since 
it is assumed that the coach is not 
too well acquainted with the try- 
out candidates to evaluate them 
mentally, emotionally, and_ socially 
within a few days. 


Physical Size 
In selecting candidates for the 


baseball team a coach should con- 
sider these questions: Is the boy big 


now? If not, does he have a big 
frame so that he will develop into 
a good-sized boy when he does grow 
more? Does he have the type of frame- 
work that indicates early physical 
maturity? 

Most coaches agree that size is im- 
portant since it usually indicates 
power. All other things being equal, 
the big boy is usually preferred to 
the small-sized lad. 


Strength 


Even though a boy may be tal! 
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he may be weakly proportioned, there- 
fore, the coach should notice bodily 
strength. Is the boy strongly built? 
Does he have a_ well-proportioned 
body with good chest depth? Can he 
withstand the rigors of daily prac- 
tice and play without tiring easily? 
Does he tire near the end of the 
game? This is often especially notice- 
able in pitchers. Catchers who are 
not strongly built often tire near 
the end of a hard game also. 


Does the Candidate 
Have Strong Arms and Wrists? 


Strong arms and wrists are a must 
in good hitting. Too many young- 
sters, instead of swinging it, push 
the bat toward the ball because they 
do not possess the arm strength neces- 
sary to swing the bat forward fast 
enough to meet the ball out in 
front of the plate. 


BILL 
VOISELLE 


with a runner on 


From the “1948 
World Series” film 


Batters who do not have strong 
arms and wrists cannot get enough 
power behind the swing to hit the 
ball hard so that it will streak over 
or. through the infield. Batters whose 
arms do not possess these physical 
requirements usually employ a body 
push behind the swing. This results 
in the bat being pushed at the ball 
instead of being swung at it. 


Strong Legs 


Strong legs provide the basis for 
body strength and are an important 
factor in determining if the player 
will last the season out without slow- 
ing up. The legs are usually the 
first to tire when the going gets tough 
and as the season wears on. Players 
who have weak legs often slow up 
near the end of the season and, as 
a result, they don’t get a good start 


in attempting to field a batted ball. 
They also are slow in running the 
bases and they act tired in general 
because their legs are tired. 

Weak legs also retard a player’s 
batting progress, and they are some- 
times responsible for a player’s bat- 
ting slump. Good batters drive off 
the rear leg in hitting. Weak legs 
may lead to slow and weak driving 
power off the rear leg, thus result- 
ing in a late swing at the ball. 


Does the Player 
Look Physically Healthy? 


Does the player have pep? Does 
he have enthusiasm and vigor? Some 
boys are big but they are physically 
weak. They are “soft” and do not 
possess the health that they appear 
to possess. Also, some boys lack color 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Streamlining Athletic Field Turf 


By F. N. PRICE SUPPLEE 


N MY first article “What Price 

Turf for Athletic Fields?” (see Sep- 
tember issue), I listed seven steps in 
building and maintaining correct ath- 
letic-field turf. The first three of these 
will be discussed in this article; the 
remaining four in my next article. 


The first step is to survey the field 
so as to make all costs as low as pos- 
sible. This survey should be made by 
any one of the following: A state 
college extension bureau specialist, 
a state agricultural authority or his 
assistant, or a reliable firm dealing in 
horticultural and agricultural sup- 
plies who knows the basic principles 
in growing athletic-field turf. This 
survey should cover the following vi- 
tal points: 1. The general location of 
the field as to surroundings, drain- 
age, etc. 2. The history of the original 
building and annual maintenance of 
the field. 3. The present use being 
made of the field. 4. A soil test. This 
is done by taking out soil plugs about 
two inches in diameter and six inches 
deep from about nine different places 
on the field, mixing all these sam- 
ples together to make one composite 
sample representing the general field 
conditions, These should be sent to 
the state college, the state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or a_ private 
chemical firm for analysis. This soil 
analysis should show the following 
essential soil factors: 1. Ph or soil 
acidity or alkalinity, including cal- 
cium or lime content per unit of 
area. 2. Organic soil content by vol- 
ume; this is perhaps the most im- 


portant soil factor of all. 3. Soil food 
content represented by the three 
major food essentials: nitrogen for 
growth, phosphates for the body of 
the root and the top of the grass, 
and potash for color aid and general 
grass development. 4. Soil structure, 
or the ratio of clay, sand or shale in 
the soil. From such an analysis one 
can acquire correct specifications for 
correct soil building. 

The second step is to decide if the 
job is to be done as one rebuilding 
job or is to be budgeted over a three- 
or four-year period. Let us assume 
that the job amounts to about $1500 
if done all at one time, at the right 
time and in the right way. If this is 
budgeted over a two-year period the 
total cost might amount to $1750; if 
over a three-year period it might be 
$1900; over a four-year period the 
total might reach $2300 and over a 
five-year period it might total $2800. 
These increases are due to buying 
materials in smaller amounts and 
having a job done several times. that 
only needs to be done once. There- 
fore it is wiser to try to do the job 
right the first time. 

The third step is to decide what is 
needed in the way of materials for a 
complete job. To list them quickly 





N. PRICE SUPPLEE is writing a series 
eof four articles on turf for athletic 
fields of which this is the second. The 
first appeared in the September, 1948, 
issue and discussed “What Price Turf 
for Athletic Fields?” 











they are: 1. Good soil which has 

minimum organic content of 15° 
by volume. This usually means that 
additional material must be added as 
most soils have usually less than 2‘ 

and none usually more than 5% 
This is because organic material in 
the soil is lost as it decomposes. Such 
a soil is better when clay constitutes 
about 65% of its structure by volume, 
shale or sand 20%, and organic con- 
stitutes the balance. 2. Correct fertil- 
izer; correct in its balance of food 
parts and complete with the minors 
such as iron, boron, et al. 3. Ground 
limestone; but not hydrated lime. 4. 
Correct seed for the severe wear of 
athletic fields. This includes the es- 
séntial grasses in correct ratio to each 
other to insure a turf high in germina- 
tion and purity. 5. Equipment. This 
may be bought, rented, or borrowed. 
It includes harrows, pulverizers, rakes, 
watering equipment, and such shov- 
els, wheelbarrows, etc. as may be 
needed. To achieve what has been 
mentioned thus far is simple. A letter 
to one of the authorities mentioned 
will bring a quick response. The soil 
analysis will disclose what materials 
are needed. Equipment may be pro 
cured easily. The only items needed 
annually are seeders, fertilizers and 
lime spreaders, watering equipment, 
a roller, rakes, and wheelbarrows and 
shovels. The other equipment, once 
the job is done right, should never 
be needed again. This includes that 
material known as organic, which will 


(Continued on page 64) 


It can be done: the athletic field of Burlington, New Jersey, Agricultural Vocational High School, built by the students’ team and the 


faculty. The picture at the left shows the team preparing the 


seed bed. The coach is seeding with a wheelbarrow-type seeder. The 


picture at the right shows the finished field three months later. Five games were played on the field that fall. 
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Organize! 


By MAURICE E. BOSLEY 
Basketball Coach, Central High School, Grand Junction, Colorado 


FTER attending the “Top of the 

Nation” coaching .school at Ala- 
mosa, Colorado, my reaction was that 
one phase of coaching is constantly 
overlooked by writers in our coaches 
agazines. That phase is organization 
organization of daily and seasonal 
practice. 

There are three traits that a good 
coach must have, namely (1) knowl- 
edge of the game, (2) personality, and 
(3) organizing ability. All of these are 
factors in “getting it across” to the 
players; for in the final analysis, the 
coach who can teach his players the 
maximum in fundamentals, team play, 
and the finer points of the game, so 
that their reactions are subconscious 
and instantaneous, will usually be the 
winning coach. We all realize that in 
the heated moments of the game only 
a little of the coach’s advice is recalled 
and the players react without con- 
scious effort. 

Since there are very few secrets of 
the game which the winning coaches 
have hidden away in their private 
archives, knowledge of the game is 
available to all. There are magazines, 
books and schools which all dissemin- 
ate information on our major sports. 
Therefore, the coach who finds his 
rival better informed should only 
blame his own laziness. There may, 
however, be some things that a coach 
unwisely decides not to use. For ex- 
ample, when Clair Bee finished a de- 
tailed explanation of how he has his 
boys make their two-hand set shot, he 
remarked “I don’t know why I show 
you guys, in the West you’re one-hand 
crazy anyway.” 

The second factor, personality, is 
fully as important as the other two, 
but, probably, less controllable. After 
hearing such men as Leahy, Crisler, 
Bee and Iba one can see that much 
of their success is due to the strength 
of their personalities. They are all un- 
doubedly different yet one cannot 
help but feel their leadership and in- 
fluence on men even after one short 
week of an impersonal association. If 
a coach is not endowed with such 
strength of personality, there, unfor- 
tunately, is not much he can learn 
from a more gifted coach. 

The third factor, organization, is 
one which too frequently is over- 
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looked. I shall treat the subject from 
the point of view of the basketball 
coach, but I believe what is said ap- 
plies to all sports. Many of us have 
noticed, either in an important game 
or at the end of the season, that our 
team lacked ability in some individual 
maneuver or team skill. Quite possi- 
bly we excused ourselves by saying 
that we just didn’t have time to work 
it in. Very rarely can we complete the 
season feeling we have not omitted 
some important tactic. With the pro- 
per organization, however, we would 
probably have been able to include 
all that was necessary. Great coaches, 
unquestionably, are great organizers. 
With their assistants they are com- 
parable to a general with his staff. 
Since the high school coach often has 
only one assistant, it may be argued 
that he cannot distribute the duties. 
Iba, however, made the poignant sug- 
gestion that a few of the boys who 
do not have the ability to make the 


_ team, but have sufficient interest, act 


as assistants. A few hours spent with 
them should enable a high school 
coach to save many hours of practice 
time and also to keep more boys con- 
structively at work with fundamentals 
in the early days of the season. This 
might be done in somewhat the same 
manner as Leahy does. His players 
report to different sections of the field, 
according to the position they play, 
immediately after taking their warm- 
ups. There they are assigned to a 
coach who works with them on cer- 
tain phases of individual play relevant 
to their position while Leahy directs 
that practice from a raised platform 
in the center of the field. In basket- 
ball this could be done by having the 
players at a certain basket practice 
one fundamental while the others 
are practicing in like. manner as 
many fundamentals as there are back- 
boards, under the supefvision of stu- 
dent assistants. Each day the players: 





AURICE BOSLEY graduated from the 

University of Colorado in 1940. Last 
year, his third in coaching, his team tied 
for the league championship and went 
to the semifinals of the district tourna- 
ment. 











rotate. We plan to begin our prac- 
tices in this manner and continue it 
as long as seems necessary. 

Long before the season begins, a 
general plan for the coming. season 
should be made. The season’s prac- 
tice should be broken down into three 
main parts: the early season work on 
fundamentals, mid-season prepara- 
tion for conference games, and lastly, 
preparation for tournament play. 
There can be no hard and fast lines 
between these three, but early funda- 
mentals must be stressed and followed 
through in practice games. Later, 
team play, both offensive and ‘defense, 
becomes paramount; and lastly, while 
still playing conference games, it may 
be necessary to return to drills stress- 
ing fundamentals or even alter one’s 
team offense for which at least a 
month must be allowed. It is this last 
period which is probably most im- 
portant for it is then that the team 
may go stale or reach a peak. What 
is done during this period cannot be 
decided in September for it depends 
upon how the team is playing in early 
February that determines what should 
be done during this last period. If the 
team has been winning and is full of 
spirit it will take to new material and 
practices with interest.. If the team 
has been losing it may be best to re- 
duce the number of practice sessions 
and use fundamental drills, as a los- 
ing team also generally loses its en- 
thusiasm to play. Interesting drills 
on fundamentals different from those 
used earlier will be less tedious than 
the game-like drills. A general plan 
made for this period in September, 
however, is more easily changed than 
prepared anew. 

After preparing the general plans 
for the season, we make a detailed 
plan of daily practices with a set 
period for each drill and scrimmage. 
Regardless of the success of the drill 
or scrimmage we move on to the next 
drill at the end of the allotted time. 
We believe that even though the drill 
may be unsuccessful. it is better to 
move on to the next part of the pro- 
gram and return to the inefficiently- 
executed drill on another day. It is 
bad psychology to place too much em- 
phasis on the poor execution; of 
course such a maneuver or drill must 
be practiced on as many other occa- 
sions as are necessary to perfect it. 
There always will be days when noth- 
ing seems to be done right and on 
those days we must lessen the intensi- 
ty of practice rather than increase it. 

Undoubtedly there will be some 
changes that. a coach will want to 
make in any such detailed program, 
but.they will not be as numerous as 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Illustration 12 


istently before the more advanced 
mes are attempted. Illustration 1 
shows the beginning of the press. 
Che performer grips the back tight- 
y with one hand and the edge of 
he seat firmly with the other. He 
traightens both arms, thus lifting 
iimself from the chair. He now slow- 
y tucks his knees up towards his 
chest, pulls his feet through, and 
carefully presses into the handbalance. 
[llustration 2). 

It is important that all balances 
be pressed into rather than kicked 
into; otherwise the more advanced 
stunts which require delicate balance 
may never -be accomplished. It should 
be noted that for the sake of safety. 
a slight underbalance is maintained 
in all these balances as they are be- 
ing learned. Chair balancing is dif- 
ferent from balancing on the floor, 
for in the latter, if the body is over- 
balanced too far, a step or two may 
be taken forward in order to main- 
tain equilibrium. This is impossible 
when balancing on a chair. Thus, if 
a slight under-balance is maintained, 
there is a safeguard against a more 
serious fall. If the under-balance is 
excessive, the arms should be bent 
and the body allowed to go cautious- 
ly forwards towards a lever position 
until the balance is regained and 
then pressed back into the desired 
position. 

Illustration 3. The “Tip-to-Tip” 
balance is an effective stunt which 
is a little more difficult than the 
one mentioned above. The seat of 
the bottom chair should be placed 
on the table with the leg tips of the 
upper chair coinciding with those 
f the lower one. The performer 
should sit in the chair and press up 
is explained before. 

Illustration 4 shows the beginning 
of intermediate chair balancing. A 
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partner sits in one chair to furnish 
steadiness. The man executing the 
balance stands on the table grasp- 
ing both chair backs and slowly 
presses into the handbalance. With 
a larger table and more experience 
this stunt may be done without the 
partner sitting in the chair. 
Illustration 5. Illustration 4 is the 
lead-up stunt to this for now more 
and more weight is carried on the 
lower hand while the upper arm 
controls the balance. The leg tips of 
the top chair are placed on the outer 
edge of the lower one; the performer 
places his hands on both backs, keep- 
ing most of his weight on the lower 
chair. The press is now executed. 
Illustration 6. “The Pause that Re- 
freshes” is always a crowd-pleaser 
and is really not as difficult as it 
appears. Here we have the stunt ex- 
plained in Illustration 2 being done 
on coke bottles. Needless to say, the 
weight must be evenly divided on 
the bottles and the partner should 
help place the bottles as the performer 
sets the chair down easily upon them. 
The press into the balance must be 
very slow because “spotting” is dif- 
ficult to do if the bottles are upset. 
The illustration again shows how the 





Illustration 14 


under-balance is emphasized for 
safety’s sake while the stunt is be- 
ing learned. 

Illustration 7. ‘This is identical to 
the stunt shown in Illustration 5 ex- 
cept this is done on coke bottles. 
(Notice how the progression is made 
with slight variations.) 

Illustration 8. “Grandma’s Rockin’ 
Chair” shows a unique balance that 
usually produces laughs from an 
audience. The balancer stands at the 
side of the chair, grasps the sides, 
and kicks into the balance (this is an 
exception) rather than pressing into 





Illustration 13 


it. The chair is then rocked by mov- 
ing the wrists forward and backward. 


Block Balancing 

Illustrations 9, 10, 11 and 12 show 
a familiar stunt seen on the stage 
today — that of displacing a tower 
of blocks. The blocks are piled four 
high and slightly closer than shoulder- 
width apart. After the handbalance 
is held momentarily, the performer 
shifts all his weight to the left arm 
as seen in 9. This hand is perfectly 
straight. With the right hand he 
picks up the top block (Illustration 
10) and drops it to the ground. Im- 
mediately that hand returns to the 
next lower block and the balance re- 
gained. Then the weight shifts over 
to that hand (Illustration 11) while 
the left hand drops the top block in 
that column. This process is repeated 
alternately until all the blocks have 
been removed. The closer the blocks 
can be placed together the less the 
balance will need to be shifted and 
the quicker the stunt will be mastered. 

Illustration 13 shows a more dif- 
ficult way of balancing on blocks 
since they are held in the vertical 
position on their ends. This may also 
be done with cigar boxes, and is quite 
an achievement when they are stacked 
several boxes high. 

Illustration 14 is a slight variation 
when two additional blocks are 
added and placed flat on top of 
those standing on end. 


Lever on Chairs 


Illustration 15. Two men holding 
the lever on chairs is an effective 
climax for a chair and table balane- 
ing number, assuming that the two 
have alternated in executing the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Tie Games 


ITH the last two classics of the collegiate 

football world ending in ties, the clamor 
has once again been started for a change in rules 
to prevent tie games. One proposal often suggested 
is the sudden-death method employed by the All- 
America Conference, similar to the method used 
in basketball overtime periods. Another proposal 
frequently mentioned is that the ball be put in 
play from scrimmage and each team be given a 
prescribed number of downs after which the win- 
ner is determined according to the amount of 
yardage gained. 

We are of the opinion that tie games occur 
all too infrequently to make any such rulings neces- 
sary. During the 1947 season, Wisconsin high 
schools played 514 league football games of which 
39, or 7 per cent, ended as ties. This past season 
out of 500 league games, 29, or less than 6 per 
cent, were ties. Of these ties, two games directly 
affected first place standings in that in two leagues 
the winners played tied games with one another. 
Seven other tie games caused tie standings with- 
in the league, but below the top rung. 

Aside from the fact that the number of tie 
games is inconsequential is the fact that possibly 
both teams are of such an even stature that to 
award anything but a tie would be an injustice 
to one team or the other. The breaks of a game in 
a sudden-death period would be too much of a 
determining factor between two evenly-matched 
teams. 

The argument often advanced by those favor- 
ing a play-off of one type or another, is that in 
the waning moments of a tie ball game it would 
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prevent the underdog from using stalling tactics 
and thereby escaping with a tie. The public, they 
reason, would acclaim a wide-open game which 
would be sure to follow as each team realized that 
if they failed to break the deadlock during regula- 
tion play they might lose the decision in the over- 
time. 

As previously mentioned, tie games occur much 
less frequently than those in which a decision is 
reached. In other than tie games the leading team 
attempts to stall out the game with safe lin 
plunges. A ruling to reach a decision in tie games 
would have no effect on opening up the type o! 
game when one team is holding on to its slin 
margin of victory. 

Football is America’s greatest game and also 
its most hazardous one. Statistics have proven tha 
as fatigue increases so does the tendency toward 
injuries. Those who are diligently working fo 
greater safety in football would defeat their major 
purpose if they were to introduce legislation which 
decided tie games by extending the playing time. 


What's Wrong With Six-Man? 


E igi is the time of year when schools are plan 
ning their sports programs for the ensuing 
months. Last year in this column we asked this 
same question, “What’s Wrong With Six-Man”? 
In our opinion, six-man football is the ideal an 
swer to the problem of a fall activity for the small 
school. Hence we would like to repeat again some 
of our thoughts on this matter. 

There are many worthwhile organizations dedi- 
cated to the advancement of one particular sport 
or to sports in general. Six-man football offers the 
greatest potential for development of any sport. 
Out of the 18,945 high schools which are mem- 
bers of the various state associations only 8,384, 
or 44 per cent, have the eleven-man game. 

Most of the schools considered a potential for the 
six-man game are in rural communities where land 
for an athletic field is comparatively inexpensive. 
In this regard the six-man game will rank with 
baseball and track as requiring a minimum for 
facilities. According io the article on turf appear- 
ing in this issue, a first-class athletic field can be 
built for approximately $1500. 

Schools that have never had a football program 
and recently installed the six-man game report a 
strong backing from the community and a suc- 
cess, financially speaking, in the first season. 

Among the strongest boosters for the six-man 
game are college and university coaches in states 
where relatively little of the eleven-man variety 
is played in scholastic circles. 

Nebraska, as an illustration, has 521 

(Continued on page 71) 
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on th' feet! 


@ They’re worn by the leading track stars. 
They’re the shoes that are famous for com- 
bining feather weight with enduring 
strength . . . specially crafted to hold 
their shape after the toughest use. 


Spaldings—made over athletic lasts 
— with superior Spalding worktean- 
ship — are available in a variety of 
sizes and models. Equip your team with 


these fine shoes. 
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By QUENTIN BARNETTE 


Man-to-Man Defense, Drills 


° Basketball Coach, Princeton, West Virginia, High School 


LL basketball defenses are de- 
A rived from the man-to-man, 
zone, or combinations of the two. | 
believe every player should be given 
the man-to-man defense fundamen- 
tals in order to develop the abilities 
required of him in modern day bas- 
ketball before changing to other de- 
fenses. Defensive players are instruct- 
ed to stick to their men and follow 
them everywhere to prevent them 
from receiving passes or shooting the 
ball. They do this by switching and 
checking. 

In basketball there have been so 
many offensive changes that the de- 
fensive player has had to adapt him- 
self to all these variations. Therefore, 
I believe the man-to-man is the best 
defense for all offensive situations. 
Players should be taught to stay be- 
tween their opponents and the bas- 
ket. This is a fundamental rule in 
the man-to-man defense. This defense 
can successfully check most attacks 
but it requires considerable team play 
—especially against a team that de- 
pends upon a delayed attack or upon 
a set formation which must be as- 
sembled before the offense can score. 
When using the man-to-man against 
set-up offenses, the defense can re- 














treat, await the approach of the of- 
fense, and then use aggressive tactics 
by guarding to throw it off balance 
and into forced play. By using this 
method a team should be able to steal 
the ball, intercept passes, and out- 
score the opponents by using the fast 
break. 

In a close game the man-to-man is 
the best defense whether a team is 
ahead or behind. If ahead, a team 
is working hard to keep its opponents 
from scoring and the players stealing 
the ball to score themselves. If behind, 
they are working at their best to 
keep their opponents from freezing 
the ball or slowing down the game in 
order to stay ahead. 

Some of the main things to teach 
man-to-man players are aggressive- 
ness and confidence in their own play, 
quickness in picking up their assigned 
man, sureness in moving in any direc- 
tion and the ability to slide, screen, 
switch and check. 

In assigning a player to an op- 
ponent the coach should always match 
height with height, speed with speed, 
and the abilities of a high scoring 
opponent with those of his best de- 
fensive man. A hustling team is con- 
stantly chattering, pepping up the 
defense, and reminding one another 
of guarding. 

A vital factor in successful team de- 
fense is the ability of the players to 
direct one another in avoiding blocks, 
screens, and sleeper plays. All play- 
ers should be made to realize that 
a “basket saved is a basket earned,” 
and that defense is as important or 
more important than offense. The 
players should be taught the impor- 
tance of balance. This is gained 
through learning the proper stance, 
slides, position and shifts. The rest 
of the job is up to the boy to stay 
in condition to carry out his assign- 
ments. 

Most boys like offensive play, but 
by proper coaching I believe it is 
possible to improve their defensive 
performance and maintain proper 





UENTIN BARNETTE graduated from 
West Virginia University in 1943. 
Since b ing basketball coach at 
Princeton his teams have won eight 
of every ten games. Last year his team 
won 27, lost 1 and won the state hasket- 
ball tournament. 











balance between offensive and defen- 
sive play so that the defensive game 
will win hard contests. 

There are many variations of the 
man-to-man defense, some of the 
principal ones being the pressing 
man-to-man (which we used through- 
out the 1947-48 season), the tight man- 
to-man, and the loose man-to-man. 

The pressing man-to-man defense 
(Diagram 1) may be used at the start 
of the game to confuse the opponents 
and enable a team to get ahead quick- 
ly in the early part of the game. It 
may be used near the end of the game, 
whether behind or ahead, to gain 
possession of the ball after scoring; 
or it may be used for the entire game. 
This kind of a defense is very effec- 
tive against a team using a set of- 
fense, against a slow-breaking team 
and against a team that does not 
handle the ball well. Since the play- 
ers have the advantage of stealing the 
ball on bad passes, they can double- 
team on the opponents on out-of- 
bounds plays. This is another oppor- 
tunity to make a quick interception 
and to spread the opponents to get 
the ball in play. Even after the ball 
is in play the coach should instruct 

(Continued on page 66) 
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With the New Power 
of “flexible whip action” 
Adirondacks continually 
pump out those long solid 
smashing hits that are the 


life blood of baseball. 


“Old Timers” advise fel- 
lows like “Al Dark’ to 
swing an Adirondack, 
made of second growth 
Northern White Ash, be- 
cause Adirondacks, mak- 
ers of champions, have 
Proven Hitting Power. 
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Give your team’s “New 

Blood” the best advice . . . Have them 
swing an Adirondack . . . Confidence 
grows with hitting power... And 
the proven hitting power of Adirondacks 


has instilled confidence in the heart of 
the baseball world. 
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By SAM BENDER 


Variations of the Zone Defense 


Basketball Coach, New Haven, Connecticut, High School 


HE New Haven Hillhouse High 

School basketball team and shift- 
ing zone defense are generally con- 
sidered to be synonymous when 
basketball is mentioned in the New 
England states and especially in 
Connecticut. 

There is a feeling that high school 
boys who are coached to use a zone 
defense make poor college man-to-man 
players. In my opinion the boy who 
has learned the sound man-to-man 
fundamentals of a shifting zone de- 
fense has every requisite necessary to 
enter college competition. The 
strength of a shifting zone depends 
upon the man-to-man strength of 
each individual player, and a weak 
defensive man-to-man player will 
have considerable difficulty in work- 
ing into a shifting zone. 

There are a number of zone de- 
fenses. The most common ones. are 
the 3-2, which changes to a 1-2-2 when 
the middle man follows the ball, the 
2-1-2, and the 2-3. The 3-2 zone be- 
came somewhat hazardous when the 
one-hand pivot-shot and the one- 
hand push-shot came into common 
use. 

At Hillhouse we have been fairly 
successful with the 2-3 and the 2-1-2 
shifting zones, with our center man 
covering considerable center and 
backcourt ground and our two-front- 
court defensive men playing what is 
practically a man-to-man defense. 

When our opponents get the ball 
we quickly fall back into a 3-2 de- 
fense (Diagram 1). This is merely 
a position from which we “take off”, 
“slide” or “shift” into the defense 


3-2 Defense 


we choose to use against a particular 
team. From that position we go into 
a 2-1-2 if their pivot man plays the 
free-throw line, and into a 2-3 if he 
plays under the basket. Inasmuch as 
it is practically impossible to cover 
the entire floor with a zone defense 
we allow certain portions of the floor 
to be unguarded. Of course, the de- 
cision as to which part of the floor 
is unguarded depends entirely upon 
where the ball is. 

In Diagram 4 the ball comes over 
the center line in possession of the 





AM BENDER graduated from Arnold 

College, Connecticut and received his 
masters degree from New York University. 
He has been coaching basketball at New 
Haven for seven years during which time 
his teams have won 136 games and lost 
31, won 27 tournament games and lost 
four, and have won the state tournament 
for the past four years. As with Floyd 
Slater's article, (page 30) the subject of 
this article is also examined by a college 
coach. On page 10 appears Jack Friel’s 
article on Variations of the Zone. 











offensive left guard who is in the 
territory assigned to 2. Four moves 
closer to the left forward. Three 
moves to the right of the pivot man. 
One drops back to the left of the 
pivot man. Five moves up to the 
point where the restraining line and 
circle meet. This leaves the right 
forward free for a pass. The ball, 
however, will have to be thrown past 
1, 3, and 5. Two and 4 play their 
opponents man-to-man, following 


2-1-2 Defense 


them until the ball has changed 
hands. 

In Diagram 5 the ball has been 
passed from the left guard to the 
right guard. Two covers the right of 
the pivot man. One moves up to 
cover the ball. Three drops back and 
to the left of the pivot man. Four 
moves up to the junction of the re- 
straining line and circle. Five drops 
back to cover the right forward. One 
and 5 play their respective opponents 
man-to-man until the ball has changed 
hands. 

In Diagram 6 the ball has been 
passed from the right guard to the 
right forward. One drops back be- 
tween the right guard and the right 
forward. Two drops back between 
the left guard and the left forward. 
Four moves directly under the bas- 
ket. Three and 5 play their respec- 
tive Opponents man-to-man. 

In Diagram 7 the ball is passed 
from the right forward to the right 
guard to the pivot man. One moves 
to the right guard on the pass to the 
right guard, and then covers his man 
on a pass to the pivot man. Two 
moves to the free-throw line on the 
first pass and remains there on the 
second pass. Four moves to the re- 
straining line on the first pass and 
covers the left forward on the second 
pass. Three and 5 stay with- their 
man. 

Against a team using a pivot man 
close to the basket we use a shifting 
2-3 zone defense. In Diagram 8 you 
will notice that our two front men, 
1 and 2, play closer to the free-throw 
circle, and our two rear men, 4 and 


2-3 Defense 
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5, are about three feet farther away 
from the end lines and slightly closer 
to the circle. In this defense our cen- 
ter has to cover a great deal of ter- 
ritory. It seems like a large order, 
but the defense depends upon the 
alertness and speed with which he 
covers the entire keyhole. 

With the ball in possession of the 
left guard (Diagram 8) and the pivot 
man playing the left side of the bas- 
ket, 1 fades back to the free-throw 
line, 5 moves to the inside, and 3 
covers the pivot man. Three, 4, and 
5 play their opponents very much as 
in a man-to-man defense. Again we 
have an opponent (right forward) 
who is left unguarded. It is possible 
for the left guard to pass to the right 
forward, but high school boys are 
sometimes not too accurate passers. 
If the ball gets to the right forward, 
he may shoot or dribble in. If he 
dribbles towards the basket, 3 must 
pick him up and 4 and 5 close in 
on the pivot man. 

In Diagram 9 the ball is passed 
from the left guard to the right guard. 
One moves up to cover the right 
guard. Two drops back to cover the 
free-throw line and number 4 closes 
in on the free-throw circle. Now the 
right guard passes to the right for- 


ward. One drops back between the 
right guard and right forward, 5 
fades back between the basket and 
the right forward, 3 gets in position 
to stop a pass to the pivot man and 
4 moves into the keyhole to be ready 
for someone breaking for the basket 
or for a follow-up if the right forward 
elects to shoot. The players will as- 
sume the same positions if the right 
forward completes a pass to the pivot 
man, except that | breaks for the 
basket if he notices a shooting motion 
on the part of the pivot man, and 5 
fakes a guarding motion towards the 
pivot man. 

Many people consider a zone to 
be a tight five-man unit with every 
man moving the same number of 
steps and usually in the same circular 
direction. Our shifting zone will often 
find us spread out the width of the 
floor with one man chasing his op- 
ponent and two men covering a par- 
ticularly dangerous opponent. Our 
two front-court men will drop all the 
way back to the keyhole to follow a 
dribbler, and at times one of our 
corner men, whose, job it is to follow 
up shots, will find himself in a posi- 
tion to be the first man down the 
floor for a fast break. Except for our 
initial zone line-up, we look very 


much like a loose man-to-man defen- 
sive team. 

At no time do we attempt to cover 
every man or every part of the front 
court. We do attempt to cover every 
position from which ‘a shot has a 
reasonable chance of going in, and 
we pay particular attention to an op- 
ponent who has a favorite accurate 
shot as we often pay slight attention 
to an opponent who hasn't a reputa- 
tion as a good shot. 

In picking the personnel of the 
team, we look for two tall men to 
play 4 and 5, while the center, 3, 
plays the middle position. Our cor- 
ner men must be excellent backboard 
workers who can guess when the op- 
ponents intend to shoot. Our center 
must keep in superb condition for he 
is the main defensive member of the 
team. We know that if our center is 
not ready to play his best basketball 
the team is in for a bad evening. Our 
two front-court defensive men are 
generally the two forwards. Again, 
one of the most important factors in 
their play is the condition they are 
in. As can be seen from the preced- 
ing diagrams, the two forwards sel- 
dom have an opportunity to relax 
defensively. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HE coach who fails to attack the 
T man-for-man defense with well- 
planned screens is passing up one of 
his strongest weapons, and yet prob- 


ably no phase of offensive basketball , 


has been more neglected. True, there 
are teams using the screen, but how 
many are expert in its execution? 
Basketball authors and coaches speak 
of screens but how many articles or 
books explain the finer points of this 
offensive maneuver? Few, indeed, if 
any. Perhaps this accounts for the 
haphazard manner in which so many 
teams screen. 

At Kansas State the screen plays a 
major role in our offensive pattern. 
Herein we have tried to set forth a 
picture of how it is used against a 
man-for-man defense. 

Care must be taken in teaching 
offensive screens to prevent fouling. 
To give up possession of the ball and 
perhaps a point to the opponents be- 
cause of an improper screen is a costly 
mistake. Yet we frequently see this 
mistake made simply because we 
coaches have failed to teach the proper 
method of executing screens. More- 
over, since the number of fouls in 
games is on the increase, it becomes 
more important than ever that we 
protect our fine game of basketball 
from needless fouls. Every coach 
worthy of his position will accept this 
responsibility. 

Players should be taught the dif- 
ference between the screen, which is 
legal, and the block, which is illegal. 
In accordance with the rules, we em- 
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phasize that any player has a right 
to any spot on the floor that is not 
occupied by an opponent. The posi- 
tion taken, however, must be far 
enough away (approximately three 
feet) in order to allow the opponent 
normal movement. Furthermore, the 

sition must not be taken so quickly 
in the path of the moving opponent 
that he cannot avoid contact. If these 
points are strictly adhered to the re- 
sponsibility of any ensuing contact 
will rest with opponent. A careful 
demonstration of all types of screens 
by the coach will aid the players to 
get a true picture of what is and what 
is not legal. 

The Kansas State team uses the fol- 
lowing types of screens: (1) rear, (2) 
inside, (3) outside, (4) front, and (5) 
double pick. Our offense is so de- 
signed that screens may or may not be 
used in our continuity. They are ad- 
justable to either a straight man-for- 
man or a shifting man-for-man defense. 
The many defenses that we find in 
modern basketball demand that our 





ACK GARDNER began his coaching 

career at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club after getting his master's degree 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. He then coached two seasons at 
the Alhambra, California, High School 
and four seasons at the Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, Junior College. He came to Kan- 
sas State in 1939 and had his best 
year last season when his team won 
20, lost 4 and finished fourth in the 
NCAA tournament. 











By JACK GARDNER 
Basketball Coach 


Kansas State College 


offense be flexible enough to meet al 
types. The players must be taugh 
to let the defense name the play an 
option to be used. Once the playe 
learns to recognize changing defensiv: 
situations and adjusts his style accord 
ingly to take advantage of it, he ha, 
become court-smart and far more 
effective. The player who is mechan 
ical and unimaginative has no plac 
on the team. It will be found, how- 
ever, that some players become court 
smart to system play more readily tha: 
others. Coaching methods will large: 
determine the speed with which play 
ers will learn and unless the coacl: 
corrects mistakes as they occur, hi: 
team will never learn to exercise the 
options that should be used. “Know 
what the defense is doing” is a phras« 
that should be repeated often by the 
coach in his teaching. 

In teaching screens the following 
coaching points should always be 
stressed: 

Footwork. The players should ap- 
proach the man to be screened with 
feet spread in order to come into bal- 
ance at the proper distance without 
causing contact. He should assume a 
wide but comfortable stance to pre- 
sent a big screen, and should be ready 
for the next movement. 

Body Position. The player should 
face the opponent with his knees 
slightly bent. He should set the screen 
at the angle that will best retard o1 
prevent his opponent's progress in the 
path he would normally take to cove! 
the man he is guarding. 
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Porter Basketball Backstops are 





NO. 237-B BANK with 
NO. 210-B GOAL and Net 


REAR VIEW 





FREE CATALOG GLADLY SENT. Now is the time to re- 
place worn, out-dated rectangular banks with the new 
all-steel official Porter fan-shaped bank. Formed from 
a single sheet of steel to a flawlessly smooth face with 
a deep-rolled periphery, and scientifically braced for 
permanent, rigid service. 


PORTER CAN SUPPLY YOUR EVERY BACKSTOP AND GYM EQUIPMENT NEED 


PORTER NO. 212-WS window span type of backstop is an 
ingenious adaptation used where building truss construction 
will not permit installation of a suspended-and-braced type 
of backstop. 


To be completely satisfactory and safe, basket- 
ball backstops must be planned and designed 
by people with specialized engineering know- 
how. Building conditions vary widely, and every 
backstop installation varies accordingly. 

Porter engineers are equal to any backstop 
problem, no matter how specialized. They can 
draw upon a vast storehouse of knowledge 
gained through several generations of serving 
the nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs 
and stadiums. 

Why don’t you let Porter engineers advise and 
help you, without cost or obligation, of course? 
Usually, stock models from Porter’s complete line 
can meet your exact requirements, and save you 
money. If your building is in the drawing board 
stage, it is wise to talk about backstops now, and 
avoid problems and disappointments later. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF FAN-SHAPED BANKS 


CORPORATION 


8 
Tee J. 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURE OF PLAYGROUND 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortv-ramous JUNGLEGYM™* ‘C!'M8INc 





GYMNASIUM AN SWIMMING L EQUIPMENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Roll Away. If it appears that 
the opponent will not be caught in 
the screen the player should use a re- 
verse turn into the opponent’s path 
and roll away toward the basket for a 
pass or rebound. 

Timing. Screens will not be effec- 
tive and fouling will result unless they 
are properly timed. Perfection will be 
attained only through diligent prac- 
tice in the exact play situations that 
are a part of the offense. Good team- 
work between the screener and his 
team mate (hereafter known as the 
cutter) for whom he is setting this 
screen, is essential. The cutter must 
hold his position until the screen is set 
before he starts his move. Failure to 
do this will often draw the screener 
into a foul. After the screen is set, if 
it appears that the guard is not going 
to be picked; the cutter, by means of 
head fakes, changes in direction and 
clever footwork preliminary to his cut, 
may quickly maneuver the guard into 
the trap. Good timing and rhythm in 
this maneuver between the screener 
and cutter makes for perfection. 

Use of the Eyes. The screener must 
watch the opponent and his move- 
ments in order to be effective. As he 
rolls away to the basket he must also 
watch the ball for a pass or rebound 
opportunity. The cutter observes the 
movements of the guard in order to 
help set up the screen and leads him 
into the trap. This cannot be done 
without closely watching the oppon- 
ent’s actions. 


General Uses of the Screen 


In general, screens are most ap- 
plicable to the set offense, back- 
court offense, and out-of-bounds 
plays. There is little opportunity for 
their use in the fast-break, in held- 
ball situations or in a zone offense. 

The tighter the man-for-man de- 
fense is the more vulnerable it is to 
the screen. When a guard is playing 
his man loosely he has so much lati- 
tude of movement he is difficult to 
pick off. 

1. Set Offense. The close formation 
of the set offense lends itself to good 
screening more than most offensive 
situations. Frequently, even the nor- 
mal milling and weaving of a free- 
lance style will produce natural 
screens. Often the defense will be 
forced to screen itself; thus giving the 
offense an uncovered man. When this 
occurs the offense will have definite- 
ly eliminated the danger of fouling. 

It was mentioned earlier that we 
use five types of screens.. Experience 
has proved that a defense can adjust 
itself to an offense that limits itself 
to one kind; but when the offensive 
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DIAG.4 





pattern is versatile enough to include 
picks from the rear, front, inside, out- 
side, and double pick, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the opposition 
to avoid being trapped. That is why 
our set offense includes all types. Sam- 
ples will be found in the accompany- 
ing diagrams. 

2. Backcourt Offense. When we en- 
counter a full-court pressing defense, 
our guards find screens are a clever 
means of escape in the back .court. 
The defense is tight and vulnerable 
to the pick-off, therefore, screens be- 
come a definite part of our backcourt 
pattern. We have found that when 
we shake a guard loose in the back 
court he is usually open to go all the 
way under for a scoring opportunity. 
The two most adaptable to this type 
of offense are the outside and inside 
screens. 

3. Out of Bounds. Out-of-bounds 
plays lend themselves nicely to 
screening opportunities because when 
a formation is set up, the defense be- 
comes set and vulnerable to the trap. 
Good spacing is possible and two 
screens may often be set simultaneous- 
ly by the four in-bounds players, 
thus adding to the burden of the de- 
fense. 

In Diagram 1 the inside screen is 
illustrated. It is one of the most com- 
mon types seen today and is an effec- 
tive weapon for the guards to use in 
the back court for escapes, or in the 
front court as a means of starting the 
set offense when passing to the for- 
wards. 
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01 passes to 02 and then screens X2 
for cutter 02. At the instant the 
screen is set, 02 drives for the basket 
on a dribble. If X2 is not proper 
screened, 02 leads X2 into the trap b: 
the use of fakes preliminary to his cut. 
The action of the offense must be 
swift so as not to allow the defense 
sufficient time to adjust to the situa 
tion. In this connection it should bh 
mentioned that the surprise element 
plays an important roll in the effec 
tiveness of any screen. Deception o1 
the part of both the screener an 
cutter will help achieve the desire 
results. 

Diagram 2 illustrates the screen and 
option to use against a switching de 
fense. Guard 01 passes to forward 03 
and sets a screen on X3. As 03 starts 
his drive, X1 switches men and covers 
03. The screener, 01, with an inside 
position on X3, rolls away to the 
basket and receives a pass from 03 
The cutter is instructed to be alert 
for this defensive switch and make 
a quick bounce-pass or high lead-pass 
to the roll-away man immediately. 
Any undue delay or extra dribble 
will close the passing lane or enable 
X3 to recover and cover 01. 

The outside screen shown in Dia- 
gram 3 is a natural means of screening 
with every offense that breaks guards 
around the outside or cuts around the 
post in a pivot style of play. When- 
ever the passer breaks around the re- 
ceiver an outside screen. is executed. 
The success of this maneuver will cor- 
respond with the ‘degree of finesse 
the two men doubling up are able to 
employ. In our offensive pattern, the 
outside screen is interchangeable with 
the inside screen. The option rests 
with the players, but here again the 
defense names the play. 

01 passes to 02 and breaks around 
the outside receiving a double pass 
(underhand float) from 02. If XI is 
not alert he will be brushed off by 02 
or his own team mate, enabling 01 to 
continue unguarded to the basket. 

Diagram 4 illustrates a method by 
which the offense can cause the de- 
fense to trap itself if the man guard- 
ing 01 tries to avoid the outside screen 
by taking the short cut. 01 passes to 
02 and breaks around the outside as 
in the previous diagram. In this in- 
stance, however, he sees X1 taking the 
short cut so stops behind 02 and re- 
ceives a return pass. 02 fakes a drive 
to the left, cuts back to the right thus 
bumping off his guard X2 or X1. 02 
then takes an over-the-shoulder lead 
pass from 01 or immediately shoots a 
screen set-shot over 02. This “give 
and go” maneuver is employed ex- 
tensively by Eastern teams. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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TOURNAMENT PLAY demands the best — in 


skill, in strategy, in equipment. For those crucial, 
peak-of-the-season contests, equip your players 
with new All Stars. Let ’em step out onto the 


court with the confidence that comes from 

wearing America’s No. } basketball shoes — 

the shoes specified by more coaches, worn 

by more players, than any other basketball 

shoes made. Place your All Star tournament y.\ i i TAR 
orders today with your favorite Converse dis- 


tributor! BASKETBALL SHOES 
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MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shifting Man-to-Man Defense 


By FLOYD SLATER 


Basketball Coach, Weber County High School, Ogden, Utah 


HE defense used by the Weber 
T High School, Utah basketball 
champions of 1948, to my knowledge 
hasn’t been used by any other high 
school in Utah. We used a shifting 
man-to-man defense which, with much 
drilling and perseverance, brought 
good results. When the boys of a team 
get the feel of this defense and are 
able to see the possibilities in its use 
they seem to try diligently to make 
it work because their every effort is 
rewarded. For any coach the import- 
ant thing is to “sell” his defense to 
the boys and the results will be shown 
clearly by the opponent’s low scores. 

In a straight man-to-man defense, 
each player is assigned an offensive 
man to guard and each follows his 
own man all over the floor through- 
out the play. The difference between 
this defense and the shifting man-to- 
man is that the players of the defense 
switch about in their guarding if there 
is an advantage in doing so. For in- 
stance, if one guard has the advantage 
over another in picking up an offen- 
sive player, he does so and his team 
mate then takes the man he was 
guarding before he made the switch. 

During the past six years I have 
used the shifting man-to-man defense 
with my teams and I am satisfied that 
it is one that produces good results— 
a defense that holds down the oppon- 
ents’ scores and creates an interesting 
game to watch. The teams using this 
style of defense showed a defensive 
average of twenty-seven per game and 
brought heme five district champion- 
ships and three state championships. 

The shifting man-to-man defense 
has a great many advantages. First, it 
is an excellent conditioner for a squad. 
In order to play this type of defense 
a boy has to be in good physical con- 
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dition, which therefore necessitates 
good training habits. He must be alert 
every minute of play for switching 
conditions and be on his toes to cope 
with every situation. Each player 
must be at his best or he will find him- 
self resting on the bench while his 
team mates bring in the ball game. 
Another advantage of this type of 
play is that it may be used against 
any type of offense. It has been used 
to advantage against screening plays, 
set style of offense, and against a fast 
break. The size of the playing floor; 
does not hinder its success; it can be 
just as effective in a small gymnasium 
as in a large one. 

It has been proved that this type of 
defense causes a great deal of confus- 
ion among good, high-scoring teams. 
It upsets a team when its players find 
a defensive man in front of them ev- 
ery time they get the ball. This stops 
them from scoring. Because this de- 
fensive system has been seldom used 
in’ this region, the offensive teams 
have not been able to cope with it and 
their erstwhile good plays have ended 
in confusion. 

In using a shifting man-to-man de- 
fense the team members must work as 
a unit. If one of the five is not on his 
toes or if he fails to co-operate with 
his team mates, a player on the offen- 
sive team may break away to score a 
basket. Thus the fundamentals of 
guarding are applied in two ways-—- 
individual guarding and guarding as 
a unit in team defense. Good guard- 
ing is harder to master than any other 
fundamental in basketball. It is tough 
work to stick with a man every min- 
ute, to go where he goes step-for-step. 
It takes nerves, endurance, and deter- 
mination to do the job well. 

In individual guarding, one funda- 
mental principle is for the guard al- 
ways to keep himself between his op- 
ponent and the basket; another is in 
the proper use of footwork. The guard 
should slide with his man, using a 
boxer’s stance. He should be in a 
slightly crouched position ready to 
spring or turn at the slightest motion 
of his opponent. The arms must be 
outstretched and kept in motion to 
hinder the passing or shooting of the 
offensive man. He should be in posi- 
tion at all times to interrupt the of- 
fense. Another principle of individ- 
ual guarding is that the guard must 
always keep his feet on the floor. If 


the guard’s body is in the proper po- 
sition—slightly crouched, feet spread 
apart, arms outstretched—he is ready 
to shift with his man in any direction 
or to interrupt any passes. The last 
principle of individual guarding is 
that the guard must keep his eyes on 
the ball and on his man. He must al- 
ways know where both are. 

In team defense, the shifting of de- 
fensive players involves only two men 
at a time in practically every situa- 
tion. Occasionally three men may 
shift at a time but seldom more. In 
the shifting man-to-man defense, each 
player must be on the alert for screen- 
ing plays so that he may change men 
to cover the offensive man who is free. 
The defensive man should always let 
his team mates know that he is going 
to shift so that they will know what to 
do. If he does not do this he may 
make the change to a man who is al- 
ready being guarded, thus leaving an- 
other opponent free to make a bas- 
ket. 

Good men for the shifting man-to- 
man defense are hard to find. By that 
I mean that each one wants to be the 
high scorer, and in using this type of 
defensive play the opportunity may 
not always present itself for the same 
boys to make the baskets. In closely 
following and shifting with the op- 
ponents, the defensive players never 
know ahead of time whom thev will 
be guarding or where on the floor 
they will be when they go on the of- 
fense. Therefore, all must be good at 
scoring and each one content to help 
his team mates score if he is not in a 
position to do it himself. 

Many offensive teams use two-man 
screening plays. In the following illus- 
trations the screening plays have neen 
set up and the diagrams show how 
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The Most important part of any shoe is 


something that the wearer never sees—the 
last on which it is built. It determines the 
shape and size of the shoe and hence the 
way it fits on the foot. 

The importance of the last cannot be 
over emphasized. As little as a sixteenth of 
an inch variation any where on the last may 


ruin the fit of a shoe. 
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The lasts for athletic shoes are even more 
important than those for street shoes. Here, 
not only fit is considered but balance and 
foot work required for the different sports. 

Illustrated above are the same size lasts 
for a SPOT-BILT football and track shoe. 
The difference is striking. 

At SPOT-BILT many thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in research and experi- 
ment to develop these lasts for shoes for 
various sports. They are designed to pro- 
duce shoes that fit perfectly and help the 
athlete’s foot work. 

A striking example of this SPOT-BILT 
research is the last recently developed for 
baseball and football shoes. Wearers of 
these shoes are enthusiastic about the fit 
and ease of footwork, although they cannot 
explain the difference from the appearance 
of the shoe. 

These lasts are but another example of 


the painstaking research that goes into all 
SPOT-BILT athletic shoes. 


+ POT- B i LT, iN Ce 1635 Augusta Bivd. + Chicago, Illinois 


This is the ninth in a series of informative advertisements 


SINCE 1898, MAKERS OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES 
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the defense covers each play. 

In the two-man screen play of Dia- 
gram 1, XI passes to X2 in the corner 
and then cuts in back of D2. XI cir- 
cles X2 and tries to screen his guard, 
D1, on D2 and XI receives a short 

ass from X2 driving toward the bas- 
et. 

The shifting defense tries to stop 
this play by having D1 follow X1 toa 
position in back of D2 and then D2 
will pick up XI as he comes out of 
this circle to the side of X2. As soon 
as D2 leaves X2, D1 covers X2. 

In the offensive play of Diagram 2, 
guard X2 passes to guard X1 and 
then cuts in to the side of defensive 
man DI to screen D1 out of the play 
so Xl can drive into the basket. In 
anticipating a screen play, D2 follows 
X2 across the floor to pick up or get 
in front of X1 as he goes toward the 
basket. In this play D1 should take 
X2 and D2 should cover X1 until an- 
other play situation is tried. 

Diagram 3 illustrates a screening 
situation around the outside of the 
corner men. X2 dribbles around X3 
screening D2 on D3 as he drives to- 
ward the basket. Using a shifting de- 
fense to meet this attack, D2 follows 
X2 until X2 gets in back of X3, then 
D2 covers X3 and D3 steps in the 
path of X2 to cover him. Sometimes 
the play may be stopped in the cor- 
ner, or again, X2 continues on with 
D3 guarding him and preventing him 
from shooting. 


In the play, shown in Diagram 4, 
the offensive team spreads the defen- 
sive team wide then follows with this 
screen play. XI passes to X2 and 
then steps in behind D2. Now X2 
dribbles around X1 and D2 and goes 
in for a basket. The defense stops 
this play in this manner: As soon as 
XI contacts D2, D2 covers X1 and 
D1 picks up X2 as he dribbles around 
for a basket. 

In the play situation shown in Dia- 
gram 5 the post man is out in the out- 
er half of the free-throw lane and X1 
and X2 cut past him on every play, 
going tow:rd the basket. Now if the 
defensive men understand how to han- 
dle this situation they may stop it eas- 
ily. In one ball game, during the sec- 
ond half, the offensive team made 
only one field goal after the defensive 
team began shifting with them in the 
proper manner. 





LOYD SLATER graduated from the 

Utah State Agricultural College in 
1938 and received his MS in ‘41. During 
his ten years of coaching his football 
teams have won four district champion- 
ships and one state title. His basketball 
teams have won five district and three 
state championships, including last year’s 
tournament. In the past few issues the 
Athletic Journal has been featuring twin 
articles on the same topic—one by a col- 
lege coach and one by a high school 
coach whose team won the state title in 
1948. On page 11 appears Bruce Drake's 
article on the same topic—Shifting Man-to- 
Man Defense. 
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When XI breaks across the court, 
D1 goes with him to the outside of 
the free-throw lane and stops. X2 also 
cuts across at the same time and D2 
stops on the otherside of the free- 
throw lane. Then as XI and X2 
change sides, D1] takes X2 and D2 
covers Xl. The shifting man-to-man 
stops this scoring play which works 
very nicely against a straight man-to- 
man defense. 

In the screen play situation of Dia- 
gram 6, X3 passes to X4 in the corner 
then cuts across court to a blocking 
position behind D5. As X4 receives 
the pass, X1 cuts in to a position be- 
hind D2 and then X2 drives down 
the middle of the court receiving a 
pass from X4 for a lay-up shot. Just 
as soon as X1 stops behind D2, D1 an- 
ticipates this situation and goes with 
X2. D2 either intercepts the ball or 
breaks up the play. This play works 
against a straight man-to-man defense 
but is easily stopped with a shifting 
man-to-man defense. 

I will now summarize my remarks. 
The shifting man-to-man defense 
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is an excellent conditioner. It neces- 
sitates good training habits and may 
be used against any type of offense. 
It causes considerable confusion even 
among high-scoring teams. This de- 
fense also necessitates perfect team- 
work. Each player must be adept at 
individual guarding and guarding as 
a unit in team defense. In individual 
guarding a man must keep between 
his opponent and the basket and 
use proper footwork. He should 
slide with his man and keep his eyes 
on the ball and on his man. In team 
defense a player should always tell 
his team mates when he is going 
to shift. 

Some coaches feel that the shifting 
man-to-man defense is harder to coach 
than other defenses and some have 
felt, that it is not as good as their old 
style because they have had little suc- 
cess with it, or it may just not appeal 
to them. The success of this type of 
defense depends a great deal upon 
the personalities of the coach and the 
boys with whom he works. The coach 
must understand the individual per- 
sonalities of each boy in order to use 
him to the best advantage. Some boys, 
a little more intelligent than others, 
are quick to anticipate situations. 
Others are calm by nature and will 
hold the team together if the oppon- 
ents manage to get a few points ahead. 
It is knowing these little things about 
the boys that helps to make this de- 
fense succeed. 
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With this wide variety of models, . 
the Louisville Slugger Bat stands aim 
supreme in softball .. . as well a# 
in baseball. 
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Select Team Scientifically 
(Continued from page 13) 


in their skin. This may indicate 
physical weakness. I have heard 
many coaches lament the fact that 
they had to bench a good early sea- 
son prospect whom they had counted 
on because he couldn’t stand the 
gaff, physically. Some of these play- 
ers looked weak and proved to be 
weak physically as the season pro- 
gressed. Then, when they were need- 
ed most, they had to be benched 
because of lack of physical stamina. 


Look For a Good Pair of Hands 


A coach should watch each player 
to see which ones fumble the ball 
often after they have their hands on 
it. The ones that fumble often do 
not have good hands. A boy with 
good hands seldom fumbles the ball 
once he has his hands on it. A play- 
er need not have large hands al- 
though large hands are preferred. 
Some boys have small hands but they 
have sure hands — hands that hold 
the ball once they have it. A coach 
should watch each player to see how 
he handles line drives. If a player 
catches them consistently he has good 
hands. 

Some players are what we call “in 
and outers”; that is, they are incon- 
sistent. They make a great play oc- 
casionally but on the other hand 
they miss some easy chances. This 
type of player often lacks the sure 
hands needed for consistently good 
play. 


Is the Prospect Good On His Feet? 


A good ball player must be quick 
on his feet regardless of what posi- 
tion he plays. Pitchers must be quick 
on their feet to field bunts and to 
cover first base when necessary. 
Catchers must learn to shift quick- 
ly in receiving pitches. Infielders and 
outfielders must be quick on their 
feet to get a fast start in fielding a 
batted ball. Fielders who are quick 
on their feet move their body into 
a fielding position quickly so-as to 
make the play look easy. They cover 
more ground and occasionally help 
their team out with a great play. 


Is the Player a Fast Runner? 


A fast runner is a great asset to 
any team. He covers more ground in 
the field because of his speed. He 
forces the opposition to hurry when 
fielding and throwing the ball and 
causes them to become jittery and 
inaccurate. Also, he is a constant 
threat on the bases as a base stealer, 


thus worrying the opposing pitcher 
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and catcher. Another point in favor 
of the fast runner is that he seldom 
is caught in the double play. Smart 
coaches in past years have been known 
to keep a fast runner on the squad 
even though he might be just a fair 
ball player at best. Even pinch run- 
ners come in mighty handy at times. 


Does the Player 
Have a Strong Throwing Arm? 


Attention must be given to each 
player’s throwing ability. Does an in- 
field applicant have a good arm or 
will sdher team veterans have to be 
shifted to new positions because of 
his weak arm in the infield. Often 
weak arms will not seem too bad 
until a close game is played, then 
the weak arm becomes especially 
noticeable. More than once I have 
hoped that one of my batters would 
hit the ball to a certain outfielder 
because that outfielder had a weak 
throwing-arm. In every instance it 
was in a close ball game and often 
in the late innings when the differ- 
ence between a strong or weak arm 
decided the game. 


An Accurate Throwing Arm 
Is Essential 


Infielders must be able to throw 
across the diamond accurately; if they 
cannot, ordinary outs are turned in- 
to base hits. Outfielders who cannot 
throw accurately are at the mercy 
of ambitious baserunners who are 
always looking for a chance to take 
an extra base. Catchers who do not 
possess an accurate arm are at the 
mercy of base stealers who are con- 
stantly on the lookout for inaccurate 
throwing receivers. 

Pitchers who cannot find the plate 
are quite common. They should not 
be used in batting practice since they 
waste too much time and offer little 
or no challenge to the hitter. Further- 
more, this type of pitcher is detri- 
mental to the welfare of the team 
since he discourages the batters with 
his wildness. 


Look For the Loose-Muscled Athlete 


This type is most apt to be sup- 





AMES SMILGOFF began playing base- 

ball at Lane Technical High School 
in Chicago and continued when he went 
to the University of Wisconsin. After 
playing professionally he became a farm- 
team instructor and scout for the Chi- 
cago Cubs. He has served as technical 
advisor for two movie shorts on base- 
ball and in 1946 was coach, under Ray 
Schalk, of the United States amateur team. 











ple, agile, and explosive in his ac- 
tions. Like a cat, he can. start quick- 
ly and react swiftly to the situation 
at hand. 

Loose-muscled athletes can relax 
while waiting for the play to occur. 
When it does occur they explode 
their muscles to activity. The tight- 
muscled type of athlete reacts more 
slowly and not as accurately as the 
relaxed type. Loose, relaxed muscles 
are accurate when called upon to do 
work; tense, tight muscles tend to re- 
act erratically. 

Players with good muscular co- 
ordination have a fast reaction time. 
Furthermore, they are more apt to 
have efficient muscular reaction. They 
have smooth muscular actions with a 
minimum of wasted effort, thus they 
get the best results in the shortest 
time and with a minimum of effort. 


Good Eyesight Is Necessary 


Some players can never become 
good hitters because of their eyes. 
Pitched balls that cannot be seen 
clearly are difficult to meet proper- 
ly with the bat. Pitched balls that 
travel too fast for a player’s eyes to 
follow are not likely to be hit. Bat- 
ters who have a wide angle of vision 
(wide peripheral vision) are more apt 
to be successful than batters who 
have a narrow peripheral vision. Out- 
fielders must see the ball clearly as 
it approaches the batter in order to 
see it leave the bat. This enables 
them to get a fast and accurate start 
after a batted ball. 

While it is true that no one individ- 
ual may possess all of these character- 
istics, it will prove worth while to 
check prospective candidates against 
these characteristics so as to insure 
a high grade of selectivity. 


Variations of the Zone 
(Continued from page 24) 


In scouting we pay little attention 
to team play. We are more interested 
in studying our opponents’ most ac- 
curate shooter, his type of shot, and 
the position on the floor from which 
he is most successful. 

We have used our shifting zone 
for the past four years and except 
for slight variations which we have 
had to make against some set plays, 
we have been able to stay in our zone 
most of the time. It might be of in- 
terest to know that when we have 
been forced to use the man-to-man 
defense, our team showed just as much 
defensive ability as they did with 
the zone. 
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engineered for FERFECTION Ti 


Developed during thousands of hours of 
actual play on secret playing fields ! 


Unidentified by name or number, the sen- 
sational new MacGregor @oldsmith Official 
M5G Intercollegiate Football has proven its 
worth in BETTER PUNTING—BETTER PASS- 
ING—BETTER BALL HANDLING through 
thousands of hours of experimental work 
on secret playing fields. 

MacGregor Goldsmith craftsmen engi- 
neered and tested it until they were sure it 
would top all others in greater perfection in 
play on the gridiron. Principles of aero- 
dynamics used in developing this new ball 
have paid off! 

The New MacGregor Goldsmith Official 
M5G Intercollegiate Football is perfectly 


balanced for greater sureness and greater 


accuracy in ball handling, kicking and pass- 
ing. The leather in the M5G Intercollegiate 
is scientifically tanned and ‘waterproofed 
by a newly developed process. From every 
standpoint, the MacGregor Goldsmith Offi- 
cial M5G Intercollegiate Football is truly a 
piece of precision equipment, designed to 
give to the game the utmost in passing effi- 
ciency; the utmost in ball handling and the 
highest degree of kicking proficiency. Throw 
a new MSG on the field and ask your boys 
what they think of it. 
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Variations of the Zone 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing and post play designed to make 
it difficult for the defense to keep 
track of the offensive players and 
at the same time remain in approx- 
imate zone positions. The 2-3 and 
the 3-2 zones are usually used with 
a fast shift with the players cover- 
ing a territory and shifting in re- 
lation to the position of the ball. 
They will stop any driving or screen- 
ing attack but are vulnerable to prop- 
er set-ups and rapid — of the 
ball with the post used as a constant 
pressure spot. 

When it is considered desirable to 
play straight zone but to change. the 
formation in accordance with the op- 











DIAG. 1 


ponents’ set up, it is possible to 
use a simple shift from one of the 
standard defenses to the other. If 
the opponents set up in a two-out 
and three-in formation it is best to 
be in a 2-3 zone. If they set up with 
three-out and two-in it is best to play 
a 3-2. It is not too difficult to shift 
from one to the other of these two 
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DIAG. 4 











defenses during the course of play. 
In order to do this it is desirable to 
select personnel for the middle posi- 
tion (5 in Diagrams 1 and 2) that 
is active enough to play the middle 
of the 3-2 and big enough to play 
the middle of the 2-3. This makes it 
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possible to change from a 3-2 to a 
2-3 merely by dropping the middle 
man back, spreading the guards and 
pinching the forwards. This might be 
advisable whenever the 3-2 defense 











DIAG. 2 


has been set up and it is discovered 
that the offense is in a 2-3. If a 2-3 
defense has been set up and the of- 
fense sets in a 3-2, the defense can 
adjust by moving the middle man 
out, spreading the forwards and 
pinching the guards. These changes 
may be instituted by the actions of 
the middle man or by a signal. I 
am assuming that the basic shifts 
and responsibilities of the players in 
these standard defenses are under- 
stood. 

When the offense sets in such a 
way as to cause difficulty for the 
zone it is often good strategy to 
swing the zone to a. point where all 
of the offensive players are covered 
man for man as long as they stay 
in their formation. The zone has 
then become either a check or an 
adjusted zone. This has been a com- 
mon practice where a 1-3-1 offen- 
sive formation has been set up against 
a 2-3 zone (Diagram 3). A common 
adjustment is shown in Diagram 4. 
Such an adjustment will render a fast 
passing-attack from the set 1-3-1 for- 
mation ineffective and new offensive 
maneuvers are in order. When the 
offense changes it may be desirable 
to go back to the straight 2-3 zone. 

It is a common practice against 
man-for-man offenses which are 
stereotyped or which operate from 
very definite formations, to use a 
combination of zone and man for 
man which is neither a zone or a 
check. This may be done when the 
offense sets up definitely in a 2-3 
formation with the guards driving 
and handling the ball and the three 
inside men working in a figure-eight 
or otherwise keeping the inside posi- 
tions. Here it may be possible to play 
the two guards or outside men man- 
for-man and the three inside men in 
a zone. I have seen this done with 
reasonable success. Also, when the 








offense is definitely in a 3-2 forma- 
tion with the three outside men weav- 
ing or otherwise maneuvering and 
the two inside men in the corners or 
maneuvering for position at the 
post, the defense may wish to play 
the three outside men in a zone 
and the two inside men man-for- 
man. I have also seen this done ef- 
fectively. It has always appeared to 
me that the use of such practices as 
described in this paragraph must be 
based upon a rather uncomplimentary 


‘ opinion of the opponents’ ability to 


adjust to circumstances, but that does 
not mean that they should not be 
used upon occasion. 

The overshift in either the 3-2 
or the 2-3 zone is a maneuver which 
can bring results if not properly 
met by the offense. This may be 
done most effectively when the of- 
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DIAG. 3 


fense attempts to overload the floor 
on the side of the ball. In Diagram 
5 the offense is attempting to over- 
load the right side of the floor against 
a 3-2 zone. In this case the zone may 
be overshifted as shown in the same 
diagram. A common overshift of a 
2-3 zone against a 1-3-1 offensive 
setup is shown in Diagram 6. This 
usually happens where the offense 
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DIAG. 5 


is maintaining pressure in the post 
spot and it is necessary to cover the 
base line by bringing the off guard 
(3 in Diagram 6) to cover a territory 
which 5 cannot cover. From an of- 
fensive standpoint these overshifts 
necessitate well-planned and well- 
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WHueETHER you're planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus MEDART MAKES 

...- Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- Gymnasium Apparatus 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first Basketball Backstops 
step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that Telescopic Gym Seats 
prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- Basketball Scoreboards 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned Acromat-Trampolif 
expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original Steel Lockers 
plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program teel Lockerobes 
and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 
..if you let Medart put it on paper first! 
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executed cross-court passing and with- 
out these they can play havoc with 
any offense designed to meet the 
standard defenses. 

In my experience these have been 
the most common and effective varia- 
tions of the zone defense. In discus- 
sing zones I am often asked what 
to do with the zone if the offense 
does “this or that”. My stock answer 
is, if the “this or that” is the right 
thing and is well-executed, the best 
thing is to get out of the zone as 

uickly as possible and play man 
or man. It is possible to prepare a 
team to meet any of the standard 
zones or their variations, hut it is 
extremely important that a coach do 
this before the opening of a season 
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DIAG. 6 


because there is nothing so helpless 
as a team meeting any of the well- 
executed variations of the zone de- 
fense without adequate preparation. 








Combination Defenses 


; (Continued from page 10) 


it almost impossible for the opponents 
to make a good s. If one defen- 
sive man fails in his responsibility the 
chances will be lessened considerably. 


When playing a team that is us- 
ing offensive guards and which is 
doing quite a bit of scoring from 
out front by screening and using the 
set-shot, we employ a two-man switch 
by our two defensive forwards while 
our other three defensive men are 
playing a man-to-man defense. If 
the offensive guards break toward 
the basket our defensive forwards 
play a man-to-man defense. In other 
words, we only shift as the two of- 
fensive guards are screening or 
crossing out front (Diagram 2). 

When playing against a team 
who screens quite a bit or who 
screens for one particular individual 


In some cases a single screen does 
not free an offensive player for a 
shot, so the team will use a double 
screen on a defensive man so as to 
put the offensive man in, the clear. 
If a team uses the double screen it 
is almost impossible for a defensive 
man to stay with the offensive man, 
so again a two-man shift must be 
used. (Diagram 4). 

If a team finds that its defensive 
man can stay with the offensive 
man on the first screen he should 
be instructed to do this and shift 
on the second screen. In most cases 
a coach will know ahead of time 
whether his team will be able to 
play man-to-man against a screening 
team or whether it will have to 
use a shifting defense. 

This next defensive maneuver may 
not be included in combination de- 
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in an effort to free him for a shot, 
we may have to adjust our defense. 
In the latter case we try to play a 
man-to-man defense with the ex- 
ception that when the good man is 
being screened for we will execute 
a shift by the two defensive men as 
shown in Diagram 3. 


fenses, but it is something which 
is of the utmost importance in any 
defense. It is the shuttling of two 
defensive forwards back and forth 
in front of the opponents’ pivot man 
to prevent the ball from being passed 
to the pivot man, and also to be in 
a defensive position against the op- 
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DIAG.3 











DIAG 4 





ponent’s offensive forwards coming 
across towards the free-throw line 
for a shot. Shuttling simply means 
that when the man that a player is 
guarding does not have the ball he 
gets back in front of the opponents’ 
pivot man, and when his man does 
get the ball he hustles back to a 
good defensive position. In front of 
the offensive man means about mid- 
way between the pivot man and his 
own offensive man. This may be 
used advantageously against a team 
who shoots poorly from out front or 
who likes to feed the pivot man. 
(Diagram 5) 

When playing a team who has a 
good set-shooting guard and another 


guard who is not so good a team 
may free this defense a little by play- 
ing one defensive forward fairly 
close to the good set-shooter and let 
the other defensive forward roam in 
front of opponents’ pivot man ex- 
cept when his offensive man gets 
the ball. When this occurs he should 
come half way and bother his man 
but still make it hard for the man 
to pass to the pivot man. (Diagram 6). 

This article was written from a 
man-to-man defensive viewpoint. 
There are many other instances where 
a team may employ combination de- 
fenses, but I have covered only the 
ones which If feel are of the most 
importance. 
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DIAG.6 





Diagram 1. 01 has the ball and by drib- 
bling, beats X1 toward the basket. X2 
moves over midway between 01 and 02, 
faking 01 so as to make him slow up or 
pass to 02. If 01 passes to 02, X2 plays 02 
and X1 plays 01. Diagram 2, 01 passes to 02. 
01 screens for 02 who can either set-shoot 
or dribble. X2 shifts to 01 and X1 shifts 
to 02. Diagram 3. 01 passes to 02. 01 
screens for 02 as 02 dribbles across court. 
X1 shifts to 02. X2 will then shift to 01. 
Diagram 4. 01 passes to 02 and then screens 
for 02; there is no shift. As 02 is dribbling 


across court, 03 also screens for him and 
this calls for a shift. X3 shifts to 02 and 
X2 shifts to 03. Diagram 5. 01 has the 
ball. X1 plays normal defense. X2 plays 
in front of the pivot man. If 01 passes to 
02, X2 gets back to 02 as quickly as possi- 
ble and X1 drops back in front of the pivot 
man. Diagram 6. 01 is the good set-shoot- 
er; X1 plays close to him all the time. X2 
plays in front of the pivot man. If 02 has 
the ball, X2 should move toward him but 
stay about midway between 02 and the 
pivot man, 03. 


Organize! 


(Continued from page 15) 


first imagined. This is principally 
true if you follow a program where 
your mid-season drills are limited to 
four or five, all of which are as near 
to the game situation as possible. 
Thus the drill need not be changed 


only the emphasis, e.g. from offense 
to defense; team play to individual 
play; fast break to ball control; or 
vice versa. In the early season, drills 
emphasizing some fundamentals may 
have to be repeated more often than 
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Equip your teams with V-FRONT Supporters 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES 











V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
FOR COMFORT-IN-ACTION 

















CUP SUPPORTER. The V-Front will 
not slip, sag or chafe—reduces time-outs 
and penalties. Extra-heavy 3-inch waist- 
band. Built-in cushion for metal cup. 
Sunken snap on pouch overlap. 

















METAL CUP. Made of magnesium—the 
lightest and strongest metal cup ever 
offered. Will not break, bend, shatter 
or split. Ventilated for extra coolness. 
Scientific design and shaped edges pro- 
vide extra protection—without need for 
bulging, old-style edge cushion. 

















TUXEDO. A de luxe 3-inch waistband 
supporter. Made with bleached, snow- 
white, highly absorbent webbing, in- 
cluding knitted all-elastic mesh pouch. 

















TRUMP. V-Front Supporter with a 
3-inch elastic waistband. All-elastic con- 
struction, including elastic pouch. A 
real value buy. 
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In ACTIVE SPORTS, old-style sup- 
porters may slip from 2 to 3 inches, 
Your boys keep tugging at their 
belts—may miss a split-second play. 

Johnson & Johnson V-FRontT Sup- 
porters stay put — give continuous 
protection. The V-Front design 
provides lifting action, keeps the 
pouch in place. The all-elastic 
waistband follows body contours, 
fits constantly. 

No wonder that leading baseball, 





football, basketball and track teams 
from coast to coast are switching 
over to V-FronT Supporters. 

Give your own teams their ad- 
vantages. TuxEpo and TRUMP 
V-Front Supporters are sold at 
drug and sporting goods stores. For 
further information on cup sup- 
porters, write to Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


(For sprained or weak ankles, wrists or other ath- 
letic injuries, try ADAPTIC— the Johnson & Johnson 
elastic bandage.) 
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planned and they can replace drills 
on fundamentals which were more 
quickly learned. It is the planned rep- 
etition of the daily schedules that en- 
able us to have a definite learning 
scheme rather than one that is just 
left to chance. Iba says he does not 
mind repeating ten times but the e- 
*| leventh is one too many. If he feels 
ten repetitions are necessary for the 
cream of the high school graduates, 
how many times should we have to 
repeat for the average high school 
boy? Surely only by such planned 
daily practices will we be certain that 
this desired repetition is present and 


is properly spaced and timed. 
one TIMER-SCOREBOARD that r ations fae coaches will agree 
that the drills that simulate the game 
handles all three sports situation are time-savers and as much 
a part of organization as any daily 
plan, but they can only come after 
FOOTBALL a certain amount of work on funda- 
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fits across the bottom row, con- | wil} assume in the regular team of- 


verting it into a baseball board which | fense and then run through patterns 
which will be part of the team. of- 
fense. Gradually a defense may be 
outs. The center of the board, top | added and then all five men on the 








shows score, innings, strikes, balls, and 




















BASKETBALL 2} te, Ga he caly Temoved and | Offense until the regular team pat- 
rte tern or continuity is established. In 
MINUTES SECONDS adapted to basketball by addition of | 4]] probability one coach cannot pre- 
To “quarter” lights and “home” and | pare the drills for another. Though 
a ALE they both might start with a single 
PLAY visieoe” plaques. post, they probably will have differ- 
oases , ate ent patterns and a different continui- 
Here’s a truly versatile timer-score- ty, or the emphasis of one may be on 
board .. . a real crowd-pleaser that can | a fast break while the other is on 
, : atterns. 
5 UR ad re et ae. hh Ce eine. i A further aid to organization is 
BASEBALL le to boxing, wrestling, hockey | charts of daily practices. Some coaches 
and other sports. 100% automatic... | use charts extensively, others think 
¥ ie their value is limited but unquestion- 
my electrical . . . foolproof. For additional ably they make a coach more acutely 
Puy information, and for facts about | aware of the deficiencies in his team 


: , eree h | OF individual players and often they 
On PP re pe make a star scorer merely a percent- 


us your name and address, today. | age shooter. For a short period they 
act as a motivating force on the boy 
who is interested in what he is doing, 
eeaessesseueeeseenss | and for one who is truly a student of 
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Just use convenient coupon below. 























« ' ° ° ° 
the game it should keep him strivin 
: FAIR PLAY MEG. CO. for lepavcainets for ie entire a 
H WEST DES MOINES, IOWA : son 
' . 
: Sure! H Breaking an organization program 
Send me, without obligation, i i 
: Play Ba pet a iga on, complete information and prices on Fair 4 down into its component parts we 
H nate. « | have: A general season plan consist- 
' tee mera s | ing of three parts: (1) A daily prac- 
. NIE cechccpctecn snes i | tice schedule which ensures the prop- 
; a STATE ; | er over-all repetitions and coverage; 
' ' 


(2) Drills simulating game situations 
both offensive and defensive; (3) 


FA | FR Pp LAY Mi | =e ie CO Ma; Charts and other motivating aids 


which also can be informative to the 


Se ee en ee, 2 oe ‘OWA coach. 
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No matter what the courts and fields look like now, it’s 

only a matter of weeks till tennis, baseball and softball will 

be in full swing again. And now is the time to check up on your 
nets. How many Gold Medal, Champion, or Super Champion tennis 
nets will you need? How about Gold Medal batting cages and protection 


nets? Don’t let Spring catch you fresh out of good nets! Take stock | Pie. 

now and for your budget’s sake tell your dealer, | a akers of 

“Get me Gold Medal nets—they’ll give me better service longer.” f ‘ed "@Htings 
. Or loz 
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Coaching the B-Team 


By E. V. REYNER 
Coach, Townsend, Montana, High School 


AM a B team basketball coach and 
would not trade my job for the 
best A string in the country. I like 
to work with the unknowns — the 
newcomers who have a future — 
rather than with fully developed 
players. I am a strong believer in the 
value of the B team in high school. 
I am referring to the average school 
of small enrollment which is the true 
home of the greatest school sport 
that we have today. 

When a B team has its own sched- 
ule and its own coach, whose primary 
interest is his team it is the strong 
and necessary link between organized 
grade school athletics and winning 
first-string teams. It provides a con- 
tinuity of athletic action throughout 
the whole four years of high school. 
Concentrating on one group of play- 
ers for four years produces good teams 
every few years. A continuous process 
of developing promising material 
will result in few poor teams. Here is 
the place of the second team. The A 
team coach can work exclusively with 
one team and will not have to worry 
about finding replacement material 
or being forced to spread his time 
too thinly. 

To be a member of a team with a 
regular coach and an interscholastic 
schedule of its own is a source of 
pride to any boy. He gets valuable 
game experience, loses shyness before 
crowds and learns not to falter when 
his team is behind. He learns to adapt 
himself to a variety of floors and ref- 
ereeing. He learns team play and de- 
velops the spirit so necessary to suc- 
cessful team play. He gets a sense of 
comradeship with his team mates 
which is hard to develop in exper- 
ienced players who have not pre- 
viously been members of an organ- 
ized team. He absorbs fundamentals 
of basketball until they become second 
nature to him. From the standpoint 
of the main coach, who is an expert 
on plays and basketball strategy, these 
factors are of considerable value. He 
can stress basketball. The funda- 
mentals have been mastered and pos- 
sible material well sorted. He gets a 
bunch of seasoned boys who, with- 
out having been trained in any one 
style of play too closely, are adapt- 
able to his particular methods of play. 


The B squad is the place to “weed” 
out undesirable types of players. 
These include the player of natural 
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ability who cannot find it in himself 
to become a team player, the boy who 
will never develop sufficient co- 
ordination to play well, the one who 
is careless in training or is an incur- 
able grandstander and those who 
look good but cannot hold up in close, 
hard-fought contests and who can- 
not see a “tough” game through. It 
is the place to develop freshmen and 
sophomores of potential ability who 
are often overlooked in favor of boys 
who seem to be natural players. It is 
this potential value that is most in- 
teresting to me. Even though he may 
not have showed up so well as a grade 
school player, it often happens that 
a boy becomes a steady, thoroughly 
dependable player through the de- 
velopment of latent ability. The B 
squad is the ideal proving ground 
for trying out promising players with- 
out disturbing the equilibrium of the 
regular team. Every boy gets his 
chance. A B team can afford to lose 
a few games for the sake of giving 
him that chance. The “barbershop” 
coaches do not direct their long howls 
in the direction of this team. 
Correct attitudes towards scholar- 
ship should be started with the B 
team. Each candidate should plainly 
understand that good scholastic work 
is expected of him. Certain standards 
are required by state athletic associa- 
tions. Few things dishearten a coach 
so much as to find that he has a 
near perfect team and then discover 
that one or more of the players can- 
not pass the required number of sub- 
jects. A high school student who has 
the intelligence to be a_ successful 
basketball player has the intelligence 
necessary to obtain a satisfactory mark 
in any school subject. A student who 
really wants to play basketball and 
who will come through in the tight 
spots will do good school work if it 
is required of him. If he gives up in 
school, he will let the coach down in 
a tough game. Proper attitudes toward 
scholastic achievement will save the 
head coach many headaches later. He 
can concentrate on his team without 





E V. REYNER offers some interesting 
ideas on how te coach the players 
that some day may be on the first 
team. We feel that this subject has been 
la neglected. 











constantly being forced to check on 
eligibility. It is for this reason that I 
am inclined to make requirements 
for membership on a B squad stiffer 
than those for the main team. My con- 
ception of the second team is not a 
place to “dump” inferior players but 
a place to develop the best possible 
material for future years. I stress both 
ability and dependability. A second 
team should represent the best in 
future material as the main team 
should represent the best at present. 

A B team should not closely copy 
the style used by the main team. On 
first thought, such imitating might 
seem to be the best way to produce 
good teams. However, it should be 
remembered that each ball club is 
made up of individuals. Any success- 
ful coach is forced to adapt the style 
of play which he prefers to the talents 
of his players. Some years, boys will 
tend to be small and fast. Occasion- 
ally a couple of “beanpoles” or a 
really expert long-shot artist will show 
up. Specialists at dribbling, corner 
shots or set shots change the style of 
a team. The B squad is the experi- 
mental team where these individual 
capabilities are determined and de- 
veloped. These individuals are shaped 
into a team with its own style and 
team spirit. 

You will notice that I have said 
little about juniors or seniors so far 
as a B squad is concerned. I use 
juniors only if they show definite 

romise for the next year or for late 
in the same season. They play less 
as the season progresses, being re- 
placed by coming players. Seniors are 
out. Second teams are for young play- 
ers rather than for veterans of play 
who have not quite been able to make 
the grade. Freshmen and sophomores 
play much better if they know the 
team is theirs. It is a matter of spirit 
and comradeship. It quite often hap- 
pens that I play and beat teams com- 
posed largely of juniors and seniors. 
It makes all the difference in the 
world to a boy if he feels that he is 
playing for his team and that the 
chance is his to make good. Then 
too, boys of the same age group have 
more in common both scholastically 
and in other school experiences. They 
feel that they are a unit and that 
the unit is unbeatable. I feel that the 
chance to develop team spirit is too 
important to be minimized. 

B squad coaches need not neces- 
sarily be physical education majors in 
college. This is a fortunate fact be- 
cause most average high schools will 
pay a premium for a coach but can- 
not afford a special man for the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Track in the High Schools 


N PAGES 50 and 51 are listed 

the results of the various state 
outdoor track meets of last year. 
Those states breaking a state record 
are listed with a red star. The state 
with the best time or distance for 
the event has red in the square for 
that event. Should a peg aoa its 
own record in addition to having 
the best mark for an event it is in- 
dicated by a white star in a red block. 
To increase interest in the results 
the records were tabulated like a 
track meet. Points were awarded for 
six places as follows: 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, and 
1. The final position of the states 
in this national track “meet” is in- 
dicated by the figures in parentheses. 
Despite the fact that no final com- 
parison can be made between the 
different states due to the varying 
conditions of practice and weather 
under which the meets themselves 
were run, a fairly accurate picture 
of the nation’s track strength is re- 
vealed. This is the third year the 


Athletic Journal has published a na- 
tion-wide survey of high school track 
and certain trends are in evidence. 


Texas Takes First Place 


Texas, which was fifth in ’46 and 
third in 47, moved into first place. 
In amassing a total of 71 points, she 
tied California’s previous high for a 
single state made in ‘46. ‘Texas 
totaled 27 1/3 points in °46 and 
44 1/6 points in '47. Her total this 
year was due in large part to four 
firsts and two seconds in the thirteen 
events. 

California, which was first both 

1 ‘46 and 47, maintained her high 
average by placing second with 66 5/6 
points. Her previous totals were 71 
in 46 and 49 1/6 in '47. She placed 
first in one event and second in six 
events this year. 

Indiana finished in third place 
with 43 points. She was fourth in 
both '46 and ’47 with 283%4 and _ 4014 
points respectively those years. Indi- 
ana placed first in one event and 
second in two this year. 

Ohio, who placed second in ’46 and 
sixth in '47, finished in fourth place. 
She had one first and one second 
in the events this year. Iowa finished 
in fifth place with 22 1/3 points. In 
46 she Finished eleventh and in ’47 
fifth. Virginia, which had not finished 
above eighteenth place the years pre- 
vious, moved into sixth place with 
her total of 20 points. 

Pennsylvania moved 


up a few 
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notches from her '47 position by fin- 
ishing seventh with 181% points. Wis- 
consin, who had finished seventh in 
both 46 and 47, dropped to por 
place. Oregon finished in ninth 

tion with 14 points. She finished 
sixth in 46 and fourteenth in ‘47. 
Illinois dropped more than any of 
the other first ten states. Finishing 
in second place last year, less than 
two points behind California, she 
dropped to tenth place this year with 
only 13 points. 


Records Better Than ’47 


The winning times and distances 
from the ’48 meets showed a con- 
siderable improvement over the win- 
ning marks in ’47. The marks made 
this year were better in ten events; 
those made in °47 remained unsur- 
passed in three events. The best marks 
for the two years are as follows: 120- 
yard high hurdles, 47 — 14.5, 48 — 
14.2; 100-yard dash, 47 — 9.8, 48 — 
9.7; mile, ’47 — 4:21.8, °48 — 4:24.5; 
880-yard relay, "47 — 1:29.2, "48 — 
1:27.6; 440-yard run, "47 — 49.4, '48 
— 48.0; 200-yard low hurdles, ’47 — 
21.9, 48 — 21.4; 880-yard run, ’47 — 
1:56.5, "48 — 1:57; 220-yard dash, °47 
— 21.6, 48 — 21.2; pole vault, "47 — 
12’ 9 1/8”, ’48 — 13’; shot put, ’47 — 
55’ 54%”, °48 — 59’ 10”; high jump, 
"47 — 6’ 3”, 48 — 6’ 4 1/8”: discus, 
"47 — 167’ 534”; ’48 — 156’ 7 5/8”; 
broad jump, "47 — 23’ 1%", 48 — 
23’ 9”; javelin, "47 — 187’ 9%”, “48 
— 211’ 1”. Thus it can be seen that 
only in the mile, the 880 and the 
discus were the 47 marks better. 


California’s Total Highest 


Totaling the points over a three- 
year period finds California out in 
front by a substantial margin. She 
has 187, as against 14214 for Texas, 
who is second. Ohio is third with 
117 2/3, less than 6 ahead of Indiana 
who is in fourth place with 1124. 
Illinois is in fifth with 79. The re- 
maining “big ten” are: Iowa, 63 2/3; 
Wisconsin, 571%; Missouri, 53; Penn- 
sylvania, 51 1/6; and Oregon, 47. 

Only seven states have finished 
among the top ten all three years. 
They are California, Texas, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. 

The average time for the 100- 
yard dash was computed for all three 
years. It is as follows: "46 — 10.22; 
"47 — 10.13; 48 — 10.17. Thus the 


average has varied only nine one- 


hundreths in three years. The mile 
was averaged in the same way: ‘46 — 
4:40.5, °47 — 4:38.1, "48 — 4:38.2. 
Here the variance is only two and 
three-tenths seconds in three years. 

Previous state records were bet- 
tered in 50 instances with Virginia 
breaking six of its previous state re- 
cords to lead the country. Tennessee 
bettered four of its previous marks 
and Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Texas all impfoved three of their 
records. 


Pacific States Lead 


To obtain another basis for com- 
paring the results the country was 
divided into sections. The leading 
section was the Pacific Coast area 
which includes the states of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. Their 
point total was 80.8 and the average 
per state was 26.9. Second was the 
East North Central section which 
comprises the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Their point total was 116.3 and the 
average per state was 23.3. 

Close behind this section was the 
West South Central area of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas with 
83.2 points. The average per state 
being 20.8. A considerable margin 
separated the next section, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States of New York, New 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Their total 


was 38.5 and the average was 12.8. 

The West North Central section, 
which includes Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas totaled 36.3 
points for a state average of 5.2. Close- 
ly following this section was the New 
England area of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Maine with a state average of 
4.2. Also following in close order 
was the South Atlantic section of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. These states 
had an average of 3.5. 

The Mountain states followed with 
a total of 12 points or an average 
per state of 1.5. They were Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 
Last were the East South Central 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi that failed to 
score any points. 

The states of Delaware and Rhode 
Island were not included in the 
statistics as these states do not hold 
state track meets. 
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Competitor und School Meet 


100-Yard Dash 


Dual Meet 
So. Cal. C.LF. 


Crawford (Jordan, L. A. Cal.) 
Bugbee (Redondo, Cal.) 

Fell (Compton, Cal.) 

Scott (North, Des Moines, Iowa) Big Seven Conf. 
Wright (Chester, Penna.) Penn. U. Int. 
Thompson (Jordan, L. A. Cal.) Dual Meet 
Richman (Dubuque, Iowa) Dual Meet 
Newton (San Fernando, Cal.) Dual Meet 
Matson (Wash., San Fran., Cal.) Fresno Relays 
Bradley (Hoover, Glendale, Cal.) C.LF. Sectional 
Anderson (B’ridge, San Antonio) City Meet 
Graham, (Lamar, Tex.) Triangular Meet 
Gonzales (Froebel, Gary, Ind.) Fort Wayne City 


220-Yard Dash 


Bradley (Hoover, Glendale, Cal.) C.1.F. Sectional 
Thompson (Jordan, L. A. Cal.) Dual Meet 

Fell (Compton, Cal.) So. Cal. Final 
Gonzales (Froebel, Gary, Ind.) State 

Kaiser (North, Des Moines, Ia.) Big Seven Conf. 
Cole (Lancaster, Ohio) State 

Anderson (B’ridge, San Antonio) City Meet 
Matson (Wash., San Fran., Cal.) City Meet 


440-Yard Dash 


Cole (Lancaster, Ohio) State 
Thompson (Jordan, L. A. Cal.) City Meet 
Cooper (Central, Columbus, O.) State 


Corbin (Hardin, Warren, O.) State 
Myers (Galion, Ohio) State 
Adrian (Hollywood, Cal.) League 


Turner (Central, Cincinnati, O.) State 


880-Yard Run 


Jones (Wash., Alexandria, Va.) State 

Wathen (Watertown, Mass.) State 

Firestone (Compton, Cal.) State 

Jones (Lincoln, Nebr.) District 

Owens (Dunbar, Dayton, O.) State 

Smith (Sandusky, O.) State 

Mile Run 

Walters (Compton, Cal.) Compton Inv. 4: 
Newcomb (Tech, Benson, Ore.) State 4: 
Andolensky (Bronx Science, N.Y.) P.S.A.L. 4: 
Stayton (Anderson, Ind.) State 4: 
Alsobrook (W. Wilson, Dallas) District 4: 
Kilgore (Dunbar, Dayton, O.) State 4: 


High Hurdles 


Schleuning (B’ridge, San Antonio)City Meet 

Leming (Beaumont, Tex.) State 

Storum (Beverly Hills, Cal.) Quadrangular Meet 
Walker (Seminole, Tex.) State 

Mathias (Tulare, Cal.) State 


Starr (Richland Center, Wisc.) State 


Low Hurdles 





Leming (Beaumont, Tex.) —_State (wind) 
Bless (T. Jefferson, San Antonio) City Conf. Div. 
Adams (North Side, Fort Wayne)State 
Person (Karnes City, Tex.) State 
Alcott (Wilkinsburg, Penna.) State 
Hillenbrand (Jackson, Charleston, 
W. Va.) State 
Stevens (Topeka, Kansas) State 


— . . 


St St Ot Ot Gr Or 


Co oc ~I~I~!] 


Time 


9.6 
9.6 


Huntington Beach Inv. 9.6 


[© 8 © © 
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9.8 


9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 


20.8 
21.0 
21.1 
23.2 
21.2 
21.4 
21.4 
21.4 


48.0 
48.9 
49.0 
49.2 
49.2 
49.3 
49.4 
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14.2 
14.2 
14.4 
14.5 
14.5 
14.5 
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National Honor Roll 


Competitor and School Meet 


Pole Vault 


Brown (Froebel, Gary, Ind.) No. Ind. Conf. 
Faulkner (Paschall, Forth Worth)Southwestern Rec. 
Michon (Kerrville, Tex.) Regional 

Barnes (Fullerton, Cal.) So. Cal. C.LF. 
Balfour (McClatchy, Sacramento)Fresno Relays 


High Jump 


Razzeto (Hoover, San Diego, Cal.) Sectional 

Jarvis (Central, Cleveland, O.). Senate 

Woods (Jefferson, L. A., Cal.) Dual Meet 

Keriazakos (Montclair, N. J.) State 

Pratley (Hoover, Glendale, Cal.) So, Cal. C.LF. 
Broad Jump 


Brown (Jordan, L. A., Cal.) League 

Smith (Jordan, L. A., Cal.) Dual Meet 
Hare (Wash., San Francisco, Cal.)City Meet 
Sorgen (Riverside, Cal.) So. Cal. C.LF. 
Scott (Petersburg, Va.) State 
Anderson, (East, Madison, Wisc.) State 


Shot Put 


rime 


13—1% 
13—1% 
13—1 
13—0 
13—0 


6—5% 
64% 
64% 
6-414 
6-4 


23-10% 
23—6 
23—5 

23—2% 
23—05% 
22—11% 


Hooper (N. Side, Forth Worth) Texas Int. League 59—10 


Cameron (Wash., “L. A., Cal.) State 

Shields (Hobart, Ind.) 

Cuffari (Stuyvesant, N. Y. C.) Boys’ High 

Meyer (T. Jefferson, Austin, Tex.)Dual Meet 

Van Doren (San a 0, Cal.) Sectional 
iscus Throw 


Hooper (N. Side, Fort Worth) ‘Triangular Meet 


Quinn (Austin, Tex.) Regional 
Robertson (Ames, Iowa) District 
Laughlin (Shenandoah, Ia.) District 
Milburn (Austin, Tex.) Regional 


George (Miami, Fla.) City Meet 


Strathman (Brush, S. Euclid, O.)League 
Javelin 
Missfeldt (Milwaukie, Ore.) State 


Pearson (Mount Vernon, Wash.) State 


Bielonko (Bulkley, H’ford, Conn.)State 
Kovalyak (Clairton, Penna.) State l 
Swim (Marysville, Kansas) State 


Somers (West Orange, N. J.) State 
140-Yard Relay 


North, Des Moines, Iowa State 
Austin, Texas State 
Englewood, California Inglewood Relays 
Redondo, California Inglewood Relays 
Dubuque, Iowa State 
East, Des Moines, Iowa State 

880-Yard Relay 


North, Des Moines, Iowa State 

Hoover, Glendale, Cal. Sectional 
Inglewood, California League 
Lowell, San Francisco, Cal. Fresno Relays 
Laguna, .California So. Cal. C.LF. 
Garden City, New York Sectional 


Mile Relay 


North, Des Moines, Iowa 


Drake Relays 
Austin, Texas 


Texas Relays 


New Utrecht, New York Boys’ High 
Inglewood, California Inglewood Relays 
Brownwood, Texas Regional 


Dunbar, Dayton, Ohio K. of C. Relays 
Central, Cincinnati, Ohio K. of C. Relays 
Shenandoah, Iowa State 


59-74 


Lake Porter Conf. 57-11% 


57—334 


173-8 
166—5 
162—45/, 
158-5 % 
158—4 
156—4% 
156—0 


211-1 
188—4%4 
185—2 
81-11% 
181-1% 
173-144 


42.3 
42.9 
43.3 
43.3 
43.3 
43.3 
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Compiled by E.A. THOMAS? 
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“Bub” Duribilknit 
Protectors safely 
cushion knees and 
elbows against 
shocks and bruises. 


KEEP YOUR 
PLAYERS 
PLAYING! 
Millions of tiny, 
sealed, air cells 
give “Bub” Pro- 
tectors their shock- 
absorbing resil- 
ience. That — plus 
same genuine sur- 
gical elastic con- 
struction used in 
world - famous 
“Bub” athletic 
supporters. 





Seamless, knitted back for pinch-proof 
comfort! Slip-proof! Non-absorbent, wash- 
able. Available for your basketball teams 
in school-matching colors: Royal Blue, Gold, 
Kelly Green, Scarlet, Black. 


Buy “Bub Protectors at your sporting goods dealer 


611 EAST 133d STREET BRONX 54, NEW YORK 


THE BEST TEAMS ARE BEST EQUIPPED! 
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The Care and Handling of 
Bamboo Vaulting Poles 


By GILBERT G. STICK 


6¢ HAT is the proper way to 

store bamboo vaulting 
poles?” and “Why are bamboo vault- 
ing poles so fragile?” are questions 
which are often raised by equipment 
managers ‘and track coaches. Before 
attempting to give an answer to the 
above questions it would be best to 
know something about bamboo, how 
and where it grows and why bamboo 
is used for vaulting poles. 

Bamboo is a member of the grass 
family and grows best in tropical 
countries. It is a companion of the 
palm tree and both trees flourish 
in hot, moist, tropical climates. While 
palm trees need ten or even twenty 
years to develop full size, the bamboo 
becomes a large specimen in a few 
years. 

Bamboo is found in Japan, China, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Africa, 
Australia, South America, and the 
West Indies. Some bamboo is also 
grown in the southern part of the 
United States. Bamboo grows wild 
in many sections of the world but 
the cultivated types have been found 
best for vaulting poles. 

Being a member of the grass fami- 
ly, the stems spring from an under- 
ground root stock and are often 
crowded closely together to form 
dense clumps; the largest species 
reaching 120 feet in height. Some 
varieties are spiny; some are perfect- 
ly smooth; others are thickly set with 
branches and sometimes crowned 
with large clusters of flowers. The 
slender stem is hollow and has prom- 
inent joints or nodes. 

The dominant reasons for using 
bamboo for vaulting poles are its 
lightness, springiness and durability. 
Cultivated bamboo has been found 
to be better for vaulting poles and 
the best bamboo for this purpose 
comes from Japan; hence the ex- 
treme shortage of good bamboo poles 
during the recent war. 

The stems must be cut only dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year when 
the sap is “down”. After cutting, the 
stems should be allowed to air-dry 
for a period of three to six months. 
The stems are laid out in piles which 
allow complete air circulation on all 
sides. This drying process is very 
important just as it is in the case 
of wood billets for baseball bats. 
Some unscrupulous importers often 
try to hurry Nature along by a 


“kiln-dry” method. This is fatal how 
ever in processing a vaulting pole as 
it leaves the pole brittle and witl 
very little spring or life. Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that vault 
ing poles and baseball bats are about 
the only items of athletic equipmen: 
which are not guaranteed by the 
seller. The reason is simple; defects 
in factory workmanship can be re 
medied; but when Mother Nature 
puts out a defective item it just 
can’t be helped and the defect often 
doesn’t show up until the item is used 

After the poles have been proper 
ly dried and cut into the desired 
lengths they are carefully wrapped 
with adhesive tape to give added 
strength. A wooden plug is inserted 
into the vaulting end and the pole 
is ready for use. 

For the junior high boy or the 
beginner, a nine- or ten-foot pole is 
the proper length. For high school 
use, the twelve- and fourteen-foot 
lengths are the usual size with six 
teen-foot lengths sometimes being 
used. There is some demand for 
eighteen-foot poles among the top- 
flight vaulters. If at all possible, each 
boy should have his own pole just 
as each baseball player has his own 
bat: There is a great variance in 
the weight and balance of bamboo 
poles and if a personal selection is 
not possible, the coach should be 
specific when ordering poles as far 
as the weight of his vaulter is con- 
cerned and whether he prefers a 
springy or “stiff” pole. 

The ideal spot for storing bamboo 
poles over the winter months is in 
a room with no heat and either on 
a mud or cement floor. The poles 
should be laid straight and always 
covered or wrapped with burlap or 
similar material. If poles are left un- 
covered and then exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature, they often 
crack or check. If it is impossible to 





ILBERT STICK played varsity football 

and basketball at the University of 
Toledo for four years and was captain 
of both teams in his senior year. He 
held the Ohio scholastic record in the 
100-yard dash for class B schools for 
a number of years. He has been selling 
athletic equipment for the past 21 years. 
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Hand-turned construction. 
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JX. Cross Country Shoe made 
of finest yellowback Kangaroo. 
welt construction. Highest grade Has uskide heel with no spikes in 
oak soles. Made of Athletic Tan heel. Genuine Goodyear welt con- 


leather. Two spikes in heel. struction. 





Style K—A very strong shoe of 


While thinking of track, don’t forget baseball, because the crash of the bat will 
be echoing forth soon. Riddell manufactures a complete line of high grade 
baseball shoes of genuine Goodyear welt construction. 


a 


SB. A featherweight shoe built es- 





KB. An extremely strong shoe with pecially for the big league player. 
the upper made of the finest Athletic Made of Yellowback Kangaroo with 
Tan leather. Straight sole. a split shank. 


RIDDEL 
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Soon the cry “Track” will be ringing from the athletic field as a warn- 
ing that the hurdlers are making a time trial or that the distance men are 





1259 N. Wood St. Chicago 22, Illinois 


Riddell manufactures the most complete line of track and field shoes in 
America. Order your track shoes now from your favorite Riddell dealer. 
Remember it won't be long until the old familiar “Track” will again be 





Style NX—A track shoe long needed to meet the 
Style S—Our finest model University demand for a more durable practice shoe. It is of 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- genuine Goodyear welt construction. Has full sole 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint shoe, which keeps upper from wearing out at heel. We 
believe this is the toughest track shoe made. 


bie 


Riddell Track Shoes feature an inter- 
changeable spike in three lengths: 
3/8” for indoor dirt tracks 
1/4” for board tracks 
5/8” for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoe are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds 
the sole together in such a way that 
the spikes cannot punch up into the 
foot. 





RB. Yellowback Kangaroo with 
straight sole. Features front spike in 
two sections, eliminating accumulation, 
thereby offering greater flexibility. 
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MUST 
READING... 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL HOOPSTERS 


Wherever high school coaches have 
seen the article “Advice and Plays for 
Junior All-Americans" appearing on page 
103 of CLAIR BEE'S BASKETBALL 
ANNUAL (just published), it has immedi- 
ately become required reading for their 
entire squad. Forcefully written by Clair 
Bee, himself, it is exactly the kind of 
advice, information and help on funda- 
mentals of playing and training that you 
will want each player on your team to 
have to properly supplement your own 
training program. 

CLAIR BEES. BASKETBALL ANNUAL 
is the most talked about basketball pub- 
lication ever to hit the nation's news- 
stands. It is a complete menu of brilliant 
and*extremely helpful articles on basket- 
ball by such men as Nat Holman, Eddie 
Hickey, Hank Iba, Jack Gardner, Nibs 
Price, Adolph Rupp, Joe Lapchick, Doggy 
Julian and many others make it a must 
for player and coach alike 


Copies are available at 
newsstands for only 35¢ 
but if your newsdealer 
Is sold out, write us di- 
rect. Special Bulk rates 
for teams—25c per copy 
for minimum orders of 
6 copies. 








ONLY THE New MERCURY 
STARTING BLOCK 


has the pat. Sure Hold 
Track Grippers 


MAKE CHAMPIONS 
OF YOUR TRACK MEN 


Give your track men a chance to 
by providing a starting block which as- 
sures them of a quick, sure getaway. The 
new Mercury Starting Block points the way 
to championship by making certain a per- 
fect start. 

There is no slipping of the block when 
the contestant lunges forward, thanks to 
the surehold track grippers. There is no 
slipping of the foot, thanks to the rough 
basket-weave surface against which the 
runner's feet rest. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


Reinbeck, 
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have a storage room without heat, 
they can often be kept over the win- 
ter months if they are properly 
wrapped. The important thing: is to 
guard against sudden temperature 
changes. This is the reason why some 
companies refuse to accept respon- 
sibility for shipping bamboo vaulting 
poles during freezing weather. 

Some individuals bore holes in 
their poles on the theory that this 
releases air and will eliminate crack- 
ing. This is fallacious, however, and 
simply weakens the pole. 

Bamboo experts agree that one of 





the prime causes of broken vaulting 
poles is the vaulter himself. When 
a vaulter hits a wrong step and per- 
sists in going through with his vault 
he throws a tremendous force against 
his pole, often causing it to bend 
almost in an arc and sometimes to 
break entirely. 

With an understanding of the fra 
ile nature of bamboo and by follow- 
ing these few suggestions for prope: 
storage and care, track coaches an 
their pole vaulters will undoubte: 
‘ly have a greater success and less 
breakage in their use of bamboo pol 


Pressing Defenses 


(Continued from page 11) 


a second shift by a third member of 
the defensive team and so a progres- 
sion or series of shifts, as shown in 
Diagram 2A. At times only a double- 
shift may be needed in which two 
defensive men interchange opponents. 
(Diagram 2B). 

After it has been decided what ter- 
ritory will be covered and what type 
of shifts will be used and the tech- 
niques have been mastered, the ques- 
tion of what kind of personal ag- 
gression to be used arises. Will the 
procedure demand that one man 
play one man or. will it be advisable 
to put two defensive men on one 
offensive man and thereby take added 
chances? The two men on one 


adds the element of surprise and 
enhances the chances of a recovered 




















DIAG. 1 











or jump ball. On the negative sid 
is the chance that the offensive man 
can spot his uncovered team mat 
and be free before the up-floor d 
fensive shifts get him covered. As 
a change in tactics it is worth th 
practice occasionally to put two o1 
one aggressively. 

The change of tactics then may in 
volve a change in territories and 
change of personal contests between 
one-on-one and two-on-one. 

The philosophy of the pressing 
defense is different from that of 
the professional game where each 
man is strictly responsible for his 
opponent. In the latter game a 
defensive man may apparently dis 
regard the ball completely and pay 
attention only to his own opponent. 
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It is not unusual for a defensive man 
to be hit in the back with the ball. 
In the pressing defense the ball is 
the main objective and the visual 
attention to an opponent is second- 
ary. An advantage of this system 
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is that the defensive man watching 
the ball can make interceptions. Be- 
tween these two opposites are the 
general and more accepted practices. 

The psychological advantage of 
the pressing defense is that which 





























an aggressive competitor has over a 
passive competitor. The former is 
the go-getter who makes mistakes 
but makes them trying to do things. 
The. passive, retreating defensive 
man may make fewer mistakes but 




















he must 


anticipate his 
more and his mistakes are generally 
made because of the opponent's ac- 
tions rather than his own. 

A further development and appli- 
cation of zone defenses may be in- 


opponent 
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GREAT HODGMAN 
ATHLETIC SPECIALTIES 





No. 143 REDUCING SHIRT 

Worn in place of old fashioned sweat 
shirts which were proven inadequate 
for reducing and “getting into shape” 
purposes. Used by baseball, basketball, 
football, hockey, track and other teams. 
This lightweight shirt is specially de- 
signed to keep heat in and cold air out, 
thereby removing possibility of chills 
and consequent soreness which plagues 
conditioning athletes. Cut like a shirt 
with drawstring at neck and elastic 
at wrists. Made extra full to permit 
wearing over uniforms or other heavy 
clothing if desired. All seams stitched. 
bottom edge bound. 


No. 144 WARM UP JACKET 
A lightweight windproof jacket for quick 
warm up in sports of all kinds. Made 
from genuine Nylon with a thin coating 
of the famous Neoprene. Unaffected by 
perspiration. Patterned particularly full 
with extra under arm sleeve length for 
easy action. Has zipper front and pleated 
back to provide about 6 inches of extra 
fullness. Elastic at wrists. Color — forest 
green. Weight — 13 ounces. Sizes — small 
— medium — large. 


HODGMAN RUBBER C0. 4 


FRA Mee GHA M, MASS@OHUSetTS 


261 Fifth Ave 121 Second St 


New York, N. Y. San Francis 


USED AND ENDORSED dy 
LEADING AMATEUR & 
PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES 


Joe Dobson 
Star Pitcher of 
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15 No. Jefferson St 
Chicago, Ill. 
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corporated into a pressing defense 
beyond the mid line. The aggressive- 
ness of this type of zone defense 
adds to the luster of the game in 
comparison to the drab, retreating, 
compact zone defenses near the bas- 
ket. The principles of the zone may 
be common to both aggressive and 
retreating defenses. 

In the pressing or aggressive de- 
fense beyond the mid line with three 
men out, the idea is to have two 
men working and one as a safety. 
The three men may be designated 
as one middle man and two side 
men. The middle man tries to force 
the offensive man to the side of the 
floor where the side man impedes 
his forward progress, as shown in 
Diagram 3A. Here the offensive man 
is pocketed on one side while the 
defensive man on the other side re- 
treats back toward his basket as a 
safety. If the ball changes from one 
side of the court to the opposite 
side, the middle man moves over to 
pin the offensive man to the side of 
the court and the defensive man on 
that side comes out from safety to 
prevent forward progress of the ball. 
(Diagram 3B) 

Diagram 3C shows the offensive 
man coming up the middle and be- 





74 clear-cut illustrations. 


professional golf instructors. 


oo GOLF LESSONS—Prepared especially for use of sede in Unit 4, 

golf classes and containing a series of 14 golf lessoris~ and 

this 32-page book graphically de 

seribes golf's fundamentals as taught by America’s foremost 
OY 


It makes available a comprehensive, easily understood instruc 
tion book at a price low enough to place it within reach of 














ing met by the defensive middle- 
man while both side men are in from 
the side of the court. 

In summary, the pressing defense 
calls for fast, well-conditioned, will- 


ing workers. The territory to be 
worked can be divided into three 
areas: the area inside the mid line, 
beyond the mid line to the free- 
throw line, and beyond the free- 
throw line to the basket. The theme 
of the action is forward aggression, 
with the knowledge that co-operative 
team mates will pick up fast-breaking 
offensive men and that the out- 
maneuvered defense will come back 
fast for double or progressive shifts. 
The visual emphasis is on the ball 


and the man is secondary. The zone 
and the man for man may be com 
bined or they may be used separately 


Shifting Man-to-Man 
(Continued from page 11) 


the man he is covering is movin; 
away from the basket. If 02 is mov 
ing away from the basket, the defen 
sive man covering him (X2) wil 
slack off as soon as it is obvious thai 
02 is going to screen off X3. 

In Diagram 2, if we know thai 
02 is a good long-shot we will be 
looking for the movement which is 
used a lot by teams using the weave 
02 feints a screen on X3 and moves 
in behind 03 for a shot over the 
top. X2 moves right on through with 
him while the responsibility of 
stopping a break for the basket is 
placed on X3. 

We do a lot of work on this us 
ing three-on-three under one basket 
If we want a post player we put 
the fourth man in. Whether a man 
for-man or a shifting man-to-man 
defense is used the point stressed is 
the same: When a player is cover 
ing a man moving away from the 
basket to screen, he must give ground 








Instructional Aids.To Help You Teach 


Practical Golf Instruction Helps Designed 
for Class Instruction and Individual Guidance 


THE RULES SIMPLIFIED, 
general playing rules with 


version of the 
both stroke and match play. 





he Sound — $13.20 
White, Silent — $10.90. 
Series — 20c per set. 


Purchase prices: Color, Sound — $23.60 ———- Black & White 
Color, Silent — $20.30 —— Biack « 
Additional sets of the Student Pocket 


Golf 












is a clever, cartooned 
interpretation for 



















every boy and girl interested in the game's fundamentals 
Purchase price: $8.00 per hundred. bia 


BEGINNING GOLF—Chief among the instruction helps from 
the National Golf Foundation is this new 35 mm. color sound 
slidefilm, a low cost audio-visual teaching aid composed of a 
complete package of four- integrated slidefilm units consisting 
of slidefilms, accompanying transcribed lessons, comprehensive 
instructor's guide and sets of unique 3 x 4 inch sindent 
pocket booklets in which are reproduced, frame by frame, 
seenes taken from the films with corresponding jriated nar- 
ration 


Unit 1, THE GAME, is an instructive, evolutionary story of 
golf and a clear, concise explanation of the equipment and 
facilities used, including a section on golf etiquette: 


Unit 2, THE GRIP, STANCE AND SWING, is a complete 
explanation and progressive demonstration of the fuodementals 
and the form used in the golf swing; 


Unit 3, THE IRON SHOTS AND PUTTING, is an explana- 
tion of the fundamentals and their application to the iron shots 
and putting; and, 


A GOLF PLAN FOR SCHOOLS —— A booklet that deals 
with methods already successfully employed in teaching high 
school and college classes the fundamentals of the game in- 
cluding: How to organize the golf class, equipment to use, 
competitive performance tests, and a course of study for a 
period of 16 weeks. Free copy to instructors. 


GOLF IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION —— A 48-page booklet 
presenting a review of high school, college and university golf 
programs that fllustrate the increased participation in golf by 
student bodies with emphasis on the game’s value as a carry 
over sport. The book covers such subjects as group instruc 
tion, proper use of the golf course, golf as a leisure time 
activity, and classroom instruction. Free copy to instructors. 


RULES OF GOLF AT A GLANCE —— The official Rules of 
Golf simplified and illustrated in chart form. The charts 
profusely illustrated for easy interpretation, cleverly group the 
Rules into the zone of the course to which they belong. Com- 
plete set consists 8 charts, 7 x 10 inches, printed on heavy 
paper with margin suitable for framing. Special price te 


schools: $1.00 per set. 


For further information write 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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DIAG. 1 











and talk and be ready to shift if his 
team mate is picked off. 

In Diagram 3, the responsibility 
is definitely placed on X5 since the 
man he is covering is moving away 
from the basket. If X4 is screened 
off and is unable to get through, 
X5 must pick up 04. 

If we are playing against a single- 
post team that does a lot of cutting 
off the post we always try to go 
through, but X5 must be ready to 





~ f 
XI x2 \ * 





DIAG. 2 


shift if the ball is handed off to 01 
(Diagram 4). 

In the closing minutes of the game 
when we need the ball badly we 
gamble to get possession of it. We 
will shift on all screens and look for 
an opportunity to sandwich an of- 
fensive man. That situation is best 
obtained when the man with the 
ball is going towards the side lines 
or the end line. 

In Diagram 5 is shown a simple 























DIAG.3 
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Accurate 


STOP WATCHES 


by CLEBAR 


For unfailing accuracy in timing you 
can rely on Clebar precision timers. 
They have proved their dependabili- 
ty in the athletic departments and 
laboratories of many outstanding 
schools and colleges. 


CLEBAR TIMERS MEET THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE NATION- 
AL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STOP WATCH PRECISION TEST 





NO. 390 CLEBAR TIMER 
1/10 second, 15 minute register; large hand 
makes one revolution in 30 seconds. Start, stop, 
start again from crown; push button returns to 
zero. 7 jewel non-magnetic movement, nickel 
chrome case. 


NO. 654 CLEBAR TIMER 
1/5 second, 30 minute register, football timer. 
Start, stop, start again, from crown; push button 
returns to zero. Nickel chrome case, 7 jewel non- 
magnetic movement. 
EVERY CLEBAR TIMER IS ELECTRONICALLY SET, 
RIGIDLY TESTED, AND GUARANTEED FOR | YEAR 


If interested in other models 
Send for Illustrated Catalog AJ 


CLEBAR WATCH CO., Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Order Now for Spring Delivery 


SAM W. INGRAM & ASSOCIATES 


Box 8 Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Athhlic Awards 


for every sport— 
55 
6 
59 
Send order to nearest office 
HERFF JONES CO. 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 
14 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


Medals 
Charms 
Trophies 
Belt Buckles 
Pins 

Plaques 


Write for our brand 
1949 = catalog, 
sent free on request. 
Fully modeled Charms Nos. 


new 


55, 59, and 6: 

Gold Plated ......... $2.10 
Sterling Silver ...... 2.40 
1/5 10K Gold Filled.. 3.10 
10K Gold ........+-- 7.85 
Subject to 20% Federal 
Exeise Tax 

Engraved lettering Se per 


letter 








Kayart “Sportglas” $3.50 





@ Made from top-grade Plexiglass lined 
with Goodyear Airfoam . . . adjustable 
head straps of elastic webbing . . . ex- 
tremely lightweight . . . clarity of glass 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER FROM 


KAYART PLASTIC CO. 


74 MAIN STREET 
GEORGETOWN, N. Y. 


ee 


EXPERT 


Hand Sewn Repairs to any Type 
Football—Basketball—Soccer Ball 


P. O. Box 521 Havertown, Pa. 








Price List Upon Request 








illustration of this tactic. 04 dribbles 
or passes over to 03 who goes to 
the side lines. When these two play- 
ers cross we shift. X4 picks up 03 
and attempts to make him turn back 
to the center of the court. X3 leaves 
04 completely and works with X4. 
When 03 is forced by X4 to turn 


I realize that in high schools where 
the courts are smaller, a shifting 
man-to-man defense is used more than 
in colleges where all the courts are 
large. No matter whether a team 
uses a zone or a man-to-man there 
are times in a ball game when a 
shifting man-to-man defense may be 








DIAG.4 








x1 
® 


X2—_ x? 
- @ 
DIAG. 5 











back to the center of the court he 
encounters X3 and the two sandwich 
him and try to tie up the ball. I 
have X2 leave 02, knowing it would 
be a difficult pass across court to 
02 and have X5 play 05 tight so 
that an attempted pass to 05 would 
be discouraged by the man we are 
trying to bottle up, namely 083. 


used to the best advantage. In either 
case to get the ball a team must 
gamble for it. If a team using a 
zone defense is losing at the close 
of the game it should change to the 
man-to-man. The type of defense we 
use at Oklahoma may be adjusted 
easily to meet situations without any 
revolutionary change. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Z Formation — Its Theory and 
Application, by Charles W. Bachman, 
Published by Charles W. Bachman, 
East Lansing, Michigan. $3.00. 

This book is really a textbook on 
the Z formation — and a most in- 
teresting textbook it is. The author 
begins by outlining the general re- 
quisites for using the Z and by dis- 
cussing its objectives. He considers 
all the possibilities of the formation 
and the role of each player in mak- 
ing it work. 

What plays to use and when and 
how to use them are carefully an- 
alyzed. The signal system is explained 
and the methods for changing assign- 
ments to meet changing defenses is 
also discussed. 

The book contains everything a 
coach would need to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the Z as well 
as information on the best way that 
he can teach the system to his team. 


Trampolining, by Newton C. Loken. 
Published by The Overbeck Com- 
pany, Publishers, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Twenty-six pages. 

This booklet begins with the his- 
tory of the sport and then discusses 
the technique of the various stunts. 
These include the seat drop, front 


drop, back drop, one-half twist to 
front drop, seat drop full twist to 
seat drop, cradle, back and front 
somersault, barani, fliffis and many 
others. Drawings illustrate the stunts 
and supplement the text. 


Athletic Injuries, Prevention, Diag- 
nosis and Treatment, by Augustus 
Thorndike, M.D. Published by Lea 
& Febiger, Philadephia. Third edi- 
ey Two hundred forty-three pages. 
$3.75. 


For the third edition this prac- 
tical book has been thoroughly re- 
vised throughout. Many sections have 
been completely rewritten and the 
entire text brought up-to-date. New 
emphasis has been placed on the ap- 
plication of many recent advances 
in the physiology of exercise and an 
entirely new section on physical fit- 
ness testing has been added to the 
chapter on Physical Fitness. Only 
those injuries occurring in organized 
sports are included. As an additional 
aid, total injuries have been com- 
puted for five-year periods in some 
of the larger tables. 

The second and third parts deal 
with specific injuries incidental to 
athletics. The nature and frequency 
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st HINGED KNEE CAPS 

a * Ideal in cases of dislocation and 

se as a preventative of dislocation. 

ie F Heavy metal hinged brace on 

re Sold by All Sporting Goods Houses oe — permitting free ac- 

| ion of knee. Medel Ne. 105K. 8. 

d Wm. H, HORN & BROTHER Three Sizes — po oi Sng model No. 106 K. B. 

ly 451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Small Medium Large With Straps Hinged Knee Cap 
AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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T THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


, 
WEAVER WINTARK SALES CO. ».o’tox'71-sourn rien street: sHAMOKIN, PA. 
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From Coast to Coast 


Coaches Praise the New Ting Plan 





for Athlete's Foot Control! 





FROM KANSAS 


"H was more effective than 


anything else we used.” 


FROM KENTUCKY 
“Ting is the only remedy I’ve 
found to date!” 


FROM NEW YORK 
“Easy to apply... 
quick acting . .. doesn’t 
cause irritation.” 


Ting is different. It 
combines the better con- 
tact of a cream with 
the drying, deodorizing 
quality of a powder. 
Easy to yse, it does an 
amazing 2-way job. 


ee «Ting... at 


all druggists 60¢ 
»--economy size $1 











\ 





( 1. Ting kills specific types of Athlete’s Foot 


fungi on 60 second contact. 


2. Ting dries to powder that stays on the 
job deodorizing, soothing, germicidal. 


3. Ting is greaseless, stainless— never 
messy ! 





ANTISEPTIC 
MEDICATED 
CREAM. 








For clinical and laboratory data on TING, write the Pharma-Craft Corporation, 4C5 Lexington, New York 17, N. Y. 








QUALITY MAKES CHAMPIONS... 
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LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO., 155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


EST. 1885 


MArket 7-3873 








the body are analyzed from the point 
of view of a surgeon with wide ex- 
perience at a large university in 
handling traumatic injuries on the 
athletic field and through the period 
of convalescence. 


The National Conference On Under- 
Graduate Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education, Health, Educa- 
tion and Recreation. Published by 
the Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. Forty 
pages. $1.00. 


This is a report on the conference 
held at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, West 
Virginia in May, 1948. The purpose 
of the conference was to improve 
undergraduate professional prepara- 
tion in health education, physical 
education and recreation. The report 
should be of value in the improve- 
ment of professional preparation of 
teachers and leaders in health educa- 
tion, physical education and recrea- 
tion. 


td 


yy A Championship Basketball, by 
Adolph Rupp. Published by Prentice- 
Hall Incorporated, New York. Two 
hundred forty pages. $2:25. 


The author is, of course, the famous 
coach at the University of Kentucky. 
He begins by: discussing the prepara- 
tions necessary in getting ready for 
the season, this includes his condi- 
tioning drills. Chapters 3-9 are de- 
voted to fundamentals; chapters 10- 
15 to Kentucky’s offense and chap- 
ters 16-19 to its defense. In addition 
Rupp has included chapters on sub- 
stituting, organization on trips, tour- 
nament play, the practice week, diet 
and the training table, etc. 

There are over one hundred dia- 
grams and nearly fifty illustrations 
which supplement the text. 


A Doctor Talks To Teen-Agers, by 
William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
Published by the C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Three hundred 
seventy-nine pages. $4.00. 


This book has been written in an 
effort to aid young people who are 
“experiencing trouble of one sort or 
another in solving the many and 
varied problems which are ever at- 
tendant upon ‘living through the 
teen-age’, since the majority of young 
people suffer from more or less 
emotional stress and nervous strain 
during the years which intervene be- 
tween childhood and adulthood.” 

The author does, indeed, “talk” to 
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the reader about the problems which 
may be confronting him. A consider- 
able portion of the opening chapters 
is devoted to family relationships 
and how the adolescent can improve 
his relationship with his parents. The 
author also discusses the emotional 
conflicts of this age-group and offers 
suggestions as to how these may be 
corrected. 

A few of the chapter headings are: 
About Choosing A Life Job, The 
Art of Getting Along With People, 
Sex Counsel for Boys and Girls, 
Courtship and Marriage, What Re- 
ligion Does for Us. 


The Art of Basketball Officiating, 
by John W. Bunn. Published by the 
Pond-Ekberg Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. One hundred and 
forty-eight pages. $2.50. 

The fundamental concern of the 
author is to achieve uniformity in 
officiating in all parts of the coun- 
try. The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I discusses “the basic 
principles which an official may use 
as’ a foundation upon which to de- 
velop his pattern for administering a 
game.” Part II implements the basic 
principles which have been estab- 
lished in Part I. It is a handbook 
and guide to the official. Part III 
describes the court techniques of of- 
ficials. 

The book contains both illustra- 
tions and diagrams. The author is 
director of athletics and basketball 
coach at Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Ethyl-Chloride Spray 
(Continued from page 6) 


exercises. In severe cases the spraying 
may be repeated for three or four 
days in succession and the precedure 
of exercise should be followed faith- 
fully as described above. 

In all cases of ankle and knee in- 
juries, an ace bandage should be ap- 
plied and the patient instructed to 
keep it on even during the night. The 
follow-up treatment consists of apply- 
ing ice packs twice daily until the 
tissue is completely chilled and, of 
course, the exercise should be con- 
tinued until symptoms are relieved. 

In the severe cases, those which are 
still causing symptoms at the end of 
three days, diathermy of twenty min- 
utes should be administered once 
daily early in the day. This treatment 
should be followed later in the day 
with whirlpool baths of thirty min- 
utes with the temperature at 110 
degrees Fahrenheit. The water tem- 
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use Antiphlogistine Medicat- | é 
ed Poultice. Send for free So. 


book “Athletic Injuries” 


When 





the HEAT on... 


Many a close-fought game is won in the closing minutes 


by fresh replacements that can turn on the speed, grab 


the rebounds, net those needed two-pointers. 


It’s important that the boys on the bench be fit and ready 


to go.. 


. not hobbled by sprains, bruises, sore muscles, 


lame arms, legs or backs. 


That's why so many leading trainers hold time-tested 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE in high esteem. They know 
by long experience that its soothing POULTICE HEAT 
goes right to work to bring relief. 


When the heat’s on . . . use Antiphlogistine Poultice Heat 


. it feels good, does good. 





MEDICATED 


POULTICE 


DRESSING 

















cells. PRODUCTS 


FOR THICKER TURF 
THIS YEAR USE 





“Wherever thick, deep rooted, healthy 
turf is desirable, Scotts TURF PROD- 
UCTS have proven best,” report ath- 
letic directors of many of the nation’s 

leading schools. To help you secure 
Scotts Turf perfection, even where 
soils and climatic conditions are 

not the best, write for the prac- 
tical recommendations of a Scotts 
Turf specialist. No obligation! 


OM See = SONS CO 


‘Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California 
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Coach Keaney Fast Break 


BASKETBALL SHOE 
A Bnistolite Product 


\/ CHECK THESE 10 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
Comparisons suggested. 
COOLNESS 


Single texture fabric plus ventilating eyelets. 


INSOLE 


Coarse durable duck and air cell soft sponge rubber. 
TONGUE 


Special design three piece construction hugs foot — no wrinkling. 


ARCH SUPPORT 
Bristolite foot positi 


STITCHING 


Nylon thread at strategic points, not affected by perspiration. 


OUTSOLE 


Specially designed with highly rubberized compound. Non slipping. 


STAYS 


Patented design supporting foot. 


COLORS 


Sixty possible color combinations ideal for schools. 


PATENTED ARCH BAND 


Will hold foot in perfect alignment with shoe and keep foot in normal position, will 
make foot feel secure and protected. 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 


Visit us in Room 558, Ambassador Hotel 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
January 30th through February 4th. 





BRISTOL MANUFACTURING CORP. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
J. BERTRAM GREER IN ATTENDANCE. 








IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


Orympic CHAMPION 
The Balanced Aclion 
<xyyer — OUPOFTep 





U.S. Patent 2,301,066 


Quahty Athletic Supporters Since 1908 





THE 0- MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 
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perature in the whirlpool should be 
changed to 70 degrees and the treat- 
ment continued for ten minutes. This 
procedure should be followed until 
the injury is cured. 

Taking all sprains of the knee and 
ankle over a three-year period that 
were x-ray negative and comparing 
them with all ankle and knee sprains 
also x-ray negative of the three years 
previous when the ethyl chloride 
treatment was not used, I found that 
the period of disability was only about 
half as long the three years when 
ethyl chloride was used. The actual 
percentage is 47 per cent less lost 
time than when the old method of 
immobilization with adhesive tape or 
plaster casts were used. In addition, 
the number of permanently enlarged 
and chronically-weakened ankles was 
decreased. 

The ethyl chloride treatment was 
used for other conditions also, such 
as shoulder sprain, lumbosacral-joint 
sprain and wry neck. Because re- 
cords were not kept on those injuries, 
a comparison of time lost could not 
be made. It is my opinion, from ob- 
servation of the ethyl chloride treat- 
ment in ‘these other cases, that the 
period of disability was reduced con- 
siderably, possibly 25 per cent. 

I feel that the ethyl chloride treat- 
ment of sprains is more advantage- 
ous than the injection of procaine 
hydrochloride because there are no 
systemic after effects and there is no 
danger of infecting the damaged area 
with a needle. 

In conclusion, ethyl-chloride spray, 
combined with active motion of the 
injured member, is an_ effective 
method of treatment for sprains and 
minor injuries, providing the skin is 
not broken. The treatment will not 
“mask” fractures, severe deep-tissue 
injury, or disease of deep tissue, there- 
fore the treatment is of high value 
in the management of athletic in- 
juries. It is simple to administer and 
is inexpensive. This treatment may 
be used satisfactorily by the coach in 
the small high school as well as the 
athletic trainer in the large college. 


Offensive Screens Against 
the Man-for-Man 


(Continued from page 28) 


Another means of forcing the de- 
fense to screen itself is seen in Dia- 
gram 5. In this case X2 loosens up 
in order to let Xi slide through. 01 
fakes left and drives to the right on 
a dribble; thus causing 01 to be 
bumped off by 02. 

The outside screen may catch the 
changing man-for-man defense flat- 
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footed by several methods, two of 
which are illustrated. 

In Diagram 6, 01 is picked up as he 
starts to break around 02. He immedi- 
ately passes off to the cutaway man, 
02, before X1 can make the switch to 
cover 02. 

Diagram 7 shows one of the outside 
screens that fits in nicely with a side- 














DIAG.7 


guards against a loose or sagging de- 
fense in order to get off an unmolested 
long shot. 01 finds X2 playing his man 
loosely. 01 passes to 02 and immedi- 

















| DIAG.6 





line attack. 01 cuts around as before. 
02 gives 01 a bounce-pass simultan- 
eously as he (02) executes a front turn 
in the path of X1. When X2 switches 
to 01, a quick feed from 01 to 02, who 
cuts away from the pick, is open be- 
fore X1 can adjust. 

The front screen, as shown in Dia- 
gram 8, is a weapon to be used by 











DIAG.& 





ately assumes a front screen on X2. 
This enables 02 to take his shot from 
his original position before X2 can 
recover or advance with a dribble to 
a more favorable shooting distance. 
The strength of the rear screen lies 
in the element of surprise. It is diffi- 
cult for the man being screened to see 
it coming. Diagram 9 shows 02 coming 








DIAG. 9 


up behind and setting a screen on X1. 
At that instant, 01 starts his dribble 
for the basket, 02 rolls away and takes 
a pass from 01 when X3 makes the 
switch. Players like this screen and 
it is one of the most beautiful plays 
in basketball when properly executed. 

A double pick-off situation may be 
used to advantage in either set offen- 

















THE WINNER 


Against All Competition 


HYPER-HUMUS 


Builds Thick Lasting Turf 
That Welcomes Hard Usage 


HYPER-HUMUS is the rich, culti- 
vated and processed humus used 


for the finest lawns, athletic 
fields and golf courses in the 
country. HYPER-HUMUS, while 
technically known as “peat hu- 
mus,” is far more than peat be- 
cause it is alive with the soil 
bacteria absolutely needed for 
healthy plant growth. 


See you dealer for quotations 
Write us for free leaflet 
and formula 





as the source of organic matter | 





Specify HYPER-HUMUS Every- Time 


Mined from our own deposit in New Jersey, HYPER- 
HUMUS is then cultivated and processed until 
it is ready to furnish the maximum aid to any 
soll. it is a soil builder and conditioner—vital, 
teeming with bacteria—yet free from weed seeds 
and insect larvae. HYPER-HUMUS Is a reservoir 
of moisture, a regulator of temperature and air, 
and is always uniform in quality. It puts any 
type of soil into the best possible condition. 
Benefits show the first year, and last up to 
20 years. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., Box A, New ton, N. J. 


For thick, tough, lasting turf, 
specify HYPER-HUMUS as the or- 
ganic matter in the top dressing. 
Remember that HYPER-HUMUS is 
more than peat because it’s cul- 
tivated and vital. 
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ASuPERINTENDEN 


“COACH, WE HAVE FOUND THE ANSWER TO OUR 
SCORING PROBLEMS. WE'LL INSTALL A NADEN 
ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD!” 

THE NADEN N-465 BASKETBALL BOARD 


Designed for the average gym 













Translucent clock dial 
Dial changes to red during “time out’’| 
Famous NADEN Instant-Vue numbers 
Precision clock motor 


Write for the new catalog des- 
Accuracy in timing and scoring cribing each Naden Scoreboard 


WEBSTER CITY, 


\NADEN & SONS |OWA 















DOW-METAL CROSS BARS 


@ are official @ longer lasting @ have 
less sag @ are uniform @ will not splinter 
@ cost less per season @ used by more than 
1000 schools @ can be easily straightened 
@ are lighter @ keep their shape better 
Triangular hollow Dow-Metal bar 1 3/16 


inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. lengths 
for high jump and pole vault standards. 







How to Spur 
a Sports Program 












Painted in alternate 
black and white stripes. } 


14 ft. for high jump, 2.2 Ibs. _._.. __. $6.45 
16 ft. for pole vault, 2.6 Ibs ____.. __. $7.25 


See your sporting goods dealer or write 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO. 


1115 JEROME ST. MIDLAND, MICH. 








® Many schools are s0c- 


cessfully using our care- ad 
fully integrated systems of 


cicetalainnes diners CONCRETE AND STEEL 
We'll be glad to devise 
a = wettable for your é GRANDSTANDS . 


Tophies + Medals - Ball-Charms AND 


We fr FREE cag @ STADIUMS @ 


built on a modular and 
we INCORPORATED 


economical system 
160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 






For information write 


SAM W. INGRAM 


Box 89 Hamilton, N. Y. 





















sive play or out-of-bounds situations. 
Last year Kansas State inserted a spe- 
cial double pick-off to free our great 
shooter, Howard Shannon, in our 
NCAA play-off game with Oklahoma 
A. & M. The early ten points gained 
from this screen spelled the margin of 
victory. Again the element of surprise 
was a factor. We had not shown the 
play before, and it caught the Aggies 
flat-footed. Before they could recover, 
it was too late. 

The same thing applies to out-of- 
bounds plays. We believe in chang- 
ing them from game to game. The 
double-pick variety have proved to be 











DIAG. |O 


very successful. One is shown in 
Diagram 10. Three men line up along 
the free-throw line. The middle man 
and best set-shooter takes his place in 
front of the line as shown. On a given 
signal, 01 and 03 close the gate behind 
02 as he steps between them.. The pass 
is a high one from 04 to 02 for the set 
shot. If either X1 or X3 attempt to 
fight around the outside to cover the 
shooter, either 01 or 03 is open for a 
pass. 











Streamlining Athletic Turf 


(Continued from page 14) 


be your largest investment outside of 
good soil. Ample organic of the right 
kind need be applied only once, pro- 
vided that there is correct annual 
maintenance. 

Perhaps it might not be unwise to 


‘say a few words about the materials 


and equipment mentioned above. 
First we will note some points on 
organic material. It should be of such 
a type that its rate of soil loss should 
not go much over 20% per year, and 
should usually be around 15%. It 
should have the following attributes: 
it should be Nature endowed; its mois- 
ture-holding content should be about 
eight times its drv weight; it should 
have a nitrogen food content; and 
a high cellulose bacterial content; it 
should be particled and not fibrous as 
fibrous materials dry rapidly; its ph 
should be from 4.5 to 6; it should be 
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a wet muck and finely pulverized so 
it will pack, not fibrous which creates 
air ets and makes the turf spongy. 
It should be in a state that permits 
the bacteria of the soil to work on it 
immediately. Fibrous material dries 
rapidly when exposed to the air. Ma- 
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A plug of turf taken from Franklin Field, 
University of Pennsylvania, six weeks after 
seeding. The roots are seven inches deep 
with a six-inch top from a seven-inch-deep 
seed bed 


terial that comes from the tamarix 
and sedge and reed grasses dries slow- 
ly, is economical and is readily avail- 
able. In fact it may be found in most 
states but particularly in Michigan. 
The value of organic material is that 
it is the bacterial workshop for food 
conversion, the soil conditioner, aer- 
ator, moisture regulator and retainer. 
It lets the sunshine in and does many 
other similar jobs. 

On the matter of food we have al- 
ready noted what each food does. An 
effort should be made to use food 
sources that are not too rapid. This 
means the feeding is more gradual, 
which is what the grass wants. As 
grass needs phosphates for both the 
body of the top and the root, the best 
formula usually contains twice as 
much of it as of the other two major 
foods. With lime, the reason for 
using ground limestone is twofold: 
1. It goes to work at once and lasts 
a long time — usually two or more 
years. 2. The fertilizer, organic ma- 
terial and seed may be applied in 
close succession with perfect safety. 

For the correct seed, two kinds are 
needed: 1. Tough grasses as to both 
top and root, with roots that grow 
quickly and go deep. 2. Finer perma- 
nent grasses for the sake of appear- 
ance, but these in very small amount. 
Clover should not be used. 

This program is not costly. There 
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(COTTON BACK 
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LINEUP 


of famous 


Always a popular favorite for 

its durability and high-spirited colors, 
SUNSHINE SATIN is available once 
more! Be sure to see this quality cotton 
back satin. Its vivid, colorfast, 
athletic shades will add new brilliance 


to your team’s showings! 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 















 Gullsh ANNOUNCES a 


A complete line of BASEBALL 
and TRACK SHOES for Spring 


See our displays Jan. 29-Feb. 4 in 
Rooms 1134-35 Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Manufacturers of the famous PROFESSIONAL ROLLER 
SKATING BOOT and BOWLING SHOE as well as the only 
American made SOCCER shoe with detachable cleats. 


GEO. GILLIS SHOE CORP. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Professional 


FITCHBURG, 


Top Performers with Professional, College, and School 
Teams for Almost a Quarter Century 






‘THREE OUTSTANDING NATIONALLY KNOWN MODELS:— 
LOVELL Triple A 
LOVELL Extra Special Hand Made 
LOVELL Professional (Not shown) 
AT YOUR DEALERS FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
Illustrated and descriptive circular upon request. 





LOVELL MFG. CO. ERIE, PA. 
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Developed specifically for removing rust stains, lime 
deposits, soap oil, body grease and algae formation. 





Leaves floors and decks practically slip-proof. Minimizes conditions that breed and spread infectious germs. 
Cleans quickly, even where hard rubbing with ordinary cleaners has failed. Simply sprinkle Saf-T-Klenz (it 
comes in dry powder form) on damp surface, mop, and flush with clear water. Harmless to hands, clothing, 


floors or drains. Unscented. No carbolic acid or disinfectant odor. 


TRY SAF-T-KLENZ FOR 30 DAYS. IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED WE WILL CANCEL 
THE INVOICE. YOU WON'T EVEN BE ASKED TO RETURN THE UNUSED PORTION. 


Write for Liberal FREE Sample Today! St 


N CHEMICAL CO. 


716 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 

















OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE MARK REG. 





FEATHERWEIGHT NYLON 
RACING TRUNKS 


DIVING TRUNK 
SATIN ELASTIC 
BLACK ROYAL SCARLET WHITE ROYAL MAROON 
NO POCKETS OR LOOPS WHITE S-M-L 


$30.00 a Dozen $30.00 a Dozen $6.00 





TERRY ROBES 








OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1140 Broadway, New York City 1 
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nearest office. 
GRECO FENCING EQUIP. CO. 


Los Angeles Office: New Y H 
10215 Scoville Ave. vii .' 4 
Sunland, Calif. N 











is ready-made aid already paid for by 
taxes. The money given in taxes to 
our plant scientists is one of the best 
investments ever made and one that 
yields great returns. Other sources of 
aid are the authorities of the U. S 
Golf Greens Association, Beltsville, 
Maryland, and the local golf course 
superintendent. 


Chair and Table Balancing 


(Continued from page 17) 


various balances mentioned on thes¢ 
pages. Here we find the understande1 
(man on the bottom) standing on the 
table, grasping both edges of the 
chair, and lowering his head. His 
partner sits on the neck of, the under 
stander (slightly farther up or down 
depending upon the weight ratio 
between the two), places his toes in- 
side the latter’s thighs, and slowly 
leans back trying to arch his back 
to lift the understander’s legs from 





the table. The latter, meanwhile, 
slowly tries to lift his legs, arch his 
back, and raise his head. The arms 
are locked tight and the weight may 
have to be carried forward a few 
degrees. At the conclusion of the 
stunt both men should be parallel to 
the ground as is almost the case 
here, with the understander con- 
trolling the balance with his wrists. 
This trick should be perfected on the 
ground before attempting it on 
chairs because of the danger involved. 

(The author wishes. to thank Gordon Zol- 
linhofer and Charles Finch of the University 
of Maryland Gymkana Troupe for their 
assistance in this article.) 


Man-to-Man Defense 
(Continued from page 20) 


the boys to stay between their men 
and the basket, as this makes it hard 
for the offense to pass and break for 
the basket when closely guarded. In 
this play the defense should be in- 
structed to check out front and switch 
or slide if it is screened out to keep 
the offense from breaking unguarded 
toward the basket or from getting in 
position to shoot. 
In the tight man-to-man defense 
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(Diagram 2) the players line up be- 
yond the middle of the floor and 
fall back across the center line after 
the ball is put in play. The defense 
will make a play for the ball at the 
middle-court line and closely guard 
the offense as their play patterns take 
place. All men should stay between 
the offense and the basket and press 
tight on the opponents for quick in- 
terceptions. This defense is very ef- 
fective against a set offense which 
scores*mainly with set shots as it 
gives them trouble in getting set for 
their shots. 




















In the loose man-to-man defense 
(Diagram 3) the team should be in- 
structed to meet the offense on their 
end of the floor. Each player should 
guard his man loosely to keep him 
from passing and cutting for the bas- 
ket on screens or fakes and then go- 
ing for the basket. This defense is 
used when the opponents are weak 
on long shots and must work the ball 
in to score. The defense will also have 
the advantage by staying in close to 
the opponents’ basket to take the 
positions on rebounding. 

The following are otr footwork 
drills for the man-to-man defense. 
Balance drills, with all boys on the 
floor at arms distance apart, to prac- 
tice the sliding movements forward, 
backward, and _ side-to-side on the 
coach’s signals; quick starts; sudden 
stops; stride stops with the dribble; 
changing directions; changing pace; 
pivoting forward and backward; head 
and body fakes; fake and shoot or 
break and shoot; finaliy switches and 
checking. 

Some rules for the man-to-man de- 
fense system: 

1. Prepare yourself physically 
and mentally and have confidence in 
yourself to play to win. 

2. Play between your opponent 
and the basket. 

3. Keep your eye on the ball to 
anticipate your opponents’ move- 
ments. 


4. Be offensive-minded and play 
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STRONGER...TO LAST LONGER 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School towels .. . 
carefully, strongly woven to the specifications of school 
20” x 40” shrunk 
. heavy tape edges .. . 
available in a variety of color styles for easy school identifi- 
cation. Complete’ information on an efficient towel plan 
designed especially for your school will be sent on request. 
Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


McARTHUB.,, 


men, cost less because they last longer. 
size... 2 ply yarns throughout. . 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


MADE °* 














THE 


passing attack of the Notre Dame system and the trap and power attack of the single 


@ The theory of this offense which features the threat of the. fullback at the center 





By Charles W. Bachman 


The football formation which combines the quick deception of the T, the flank and the 


of the line. 


Thirty-one years of College and Service Team coaching crowded into one 
small book, which is easy to read and full of real meat. 


How to select players for each position. 
A complete system of offensive plays with instructions of how they are to be used. 
A detailed description of what each player does on each particular play. 

The 64-dollar question of football—How to meet changing defenses. 


Forward pass patterns and possibilities, and protection of the pass pocket. 


$3.00 per copy includes mailing charges. 


“ CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


929 Roxburgh Road 


FORMATION 
ITS THEORY 
AND APPLICATION 


East Lonsing, sivas 
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This new “Chic Werner” track shoe 
brings to the track athlete the fine 
shoe needed to give best performance. Ex- 
tremely well made shoe which includes ad- 
vances in design and construction based on 
experiences and ideas of leading coaches 
and athletes. Already thoroughly tested by 
many athletes. 





@ Sprint Shoe: regulati td spikes. 
@ Cross-Country Shoe: medium length, %” 
spike. 





I Track Coaches Agree... 


“Peak Performance Demands Fine Shoes” 





$12.50 


AVAILABLE IN SIZES 6% TO 13 AND WIDTHS C TO E IN THE FOLLOWING TYPES: 


WERNER ATHLETIC SHOE CO. ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ Selected top grade especially tanned yel- 
low back kangaroo leather; @ newly de- 
signed last; @ comfortable, snug fitting with 
ample toe space for comfort; @ light weight, 
flexible. @ Spikes placed on area of contact 
for better traction, better balance. 


@ Field Shoe: Regulation outdoor spike. 
@ Field House Shoe: medium length %” spike. 
@ Board track shoes: needle spikes. 

4013 SIXTH AVENUE 














Mas 


FIVE STAR TRACK SCORE CARDS 
FIVE STAR grades the individual in the 100, 
880, Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 

FEATURES . . . individual achievement record 
. . « helps Coach select best event . . . used 
in early trials and post season field day .. . 
uncovers latent ability . . . great squad mo- 
rale builder . . . splendid motivation for Fall 
and Spring PHYSICAL EDUCATION Classes 
. and when so used serves as a feeder for 
varsity squad members. 
Instructions and Summary Sheets with each 100 
card order. Postpaid. 10% Discount cllowed 
for payment with order. 


100 CARDS @ $4.00 PER 100 

500 CARDS @ $3.50 PER 100 

1000 CARDS @ $3.25 PER 100 

JOHN T. CORE 
1224-B W. Broad St, Richmond 20, Virginia 

















White—combed yarn 
First Quality 
Small-Medium-Large 


School’s name and 
blem, velveretted in 
desired color 


Same, print 


Write for  itlus- 


trated catalog of 
chenille awards DELIVERY 


THE GREENE COMPANY 
New York 10, N. Y. 


175 Fifth Avenue 








Or write for further information 















CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS 





CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality*: 
FENCING EQUIPMEN 


WITH EQUIPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS BY OLYM- 
PIC COACH RENE PINCHART. i94¢ CASTELLO 
SUPPLIED THE U. 8S. OLYMPIC TEAM! 


Finest equipment—lowest prices. Designed un- 
der personal supervision of Julio M. Castello, 
former Olympic coach. 
START A TEAM! 

We can give you all the necessary informa- 
tion to form, equip, train and schedule a 
team for men, women or both. 

See your local sporting goods dealer or write to 
CASTE] 


() FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC 


‘ st and t 

















the man to get the ball to score. 

5. Drive your man to the side 
of the floor so he will have to pass or 
shoot; play for rebounds and inter- 
ceptions. 

6. Know how to play your man— 
the nearer the basket, the closer you 
must play him. 

7. Use your hands by keeping 
one raised to block a shot and one to 
the side to stop a bounce-pass or a 
dribble. 

8. Talk up your defense to keep 
spirit in the game. 

9. It is as important to hurry and 
intercept passes as it is to hurry and 
block shots. 

10. The moment the offensive 
player becomes relaxed it is time for 
the defensive players to become more 
aggressive. 

ll. The man-to-man defensive 
player should not try to foul but 
should be very aggressive and may be 
expected to foul once in awhile. 

12. The only time the man-to-man 
defensive player should leave his 
man is to protect his own basket in 
a switch or check play by the offense. 


Coaching the B-Team 
(Continued from page 46) 


second team. This is not too much of 
a drawback because team play with 
B squads is confined to simple plays, 
developing team spirit and to funda- 
mentals of ball-handling and shoot- 
ing rather than to development of 
intricate systems of play. 

Someday I would like one try at 
coaching a good first team but I know 
I would miss the thrill of the dis- 
covery of talent and its initial de- 
velopment that is mine. I would miss 
the thrill that I receive when one of 
my previously unknowns is called to 
fill a vacancy on the main team and 
does the job well. I do not worry 
about breaking up my team in such 
a case. There are always boys waiting 
to show what they can do on a good 
outfit and who will, in turn, get their 
chance. You will have a continuous 
flow of good players through your 
school and the cries of the downtown 
coaches will be noticeably dimmer. 
Instead of having to teach fundamen- 
tals you will have the chance to ap- 
ply your skill in tactics. 


From here & there 
(Continued from page 4) 


and lost one — the loss being to an 
Army Air Force team in 1943. Be- 
fore going to Hardin-Simmons Wood- 
son coached at Arkansas State Col- 
lege where his teams won four con- 
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ference titles in five years. His bas- 
ketball teams at Arkansas won five 
conference crowns. . . . Two new 
coaches joined the athletic depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan 
this fall. William E. Murphy was ap- 
pointed tennis coach and Elmer Swan- 
son was named assistant track coach 
and freshman track coach. Murphy 
has a brother, Chet, who coaches the 
net men at the University of Chi- 
cago. . . . Dave Albritton, famous 
Negro high jumper, is teaching in- 
dustrial arts at Dunbar High School 
in Dayton, Ohio. . . . Estes Kefauver, 
former athlete at the University of 
Tennessee and high school coach, is 
now senator from Tennessee. He won 
the Democratic nomination this sum- 
mer and in so doing administered 
the first defeat in a generation to 
the political machine of Boss Crump. 
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OSS J. Shaw of Andarko, Okla- 
R homa, sent in this trick play 
which he states he has used with suc- 
cess on the goal line against a 7- or 
8-man line. It cannot be used when 
a defensive man is playing over cen- 
ter. The ball is handed to the 
quarterback who brings it straight 
back between his legs. His right hand 
is on the top of the ball and his 
fingers point to the right. After he 
has brought the ball back between 
his legs, the quarterback flips it for- 
ward between the center’s legs to 
the left end. The center must get 
his hands out of the way quickly so 
that he will not deflect the ball. The 
ball travels about a foot above the 
ground. The play has been used 
about fifteen times and has been 
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FLOATING* CONTACT LENSES 


cre a natural for you if you must wear glasses. 
Unlimited field of vision, no fogging. Athletes’ 
visual problems our specialty. Special considera- 
tion for men referred by their coaches. 24 to 48 
hour service. Contact Lens Specialists, 7 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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Clinically TESTED and . . Recommended 
and Used by Doctors 
ATHLETE’S FOOT * SKIN RASHES AND SORES 
DRY AND WEEPING ECZEMA 


Because of its soothing and speedy healing qualities it is also 
recommended for cuts, burns, wounds and abrasions as well as 
for soreness caused by blows and falls. 

YES! We know this sounds like a miracle salve . . . AND IT IS!!! 
Like a doctor's prescription, it is carefully and scientifically com- 
pounded. NOW offered in 2 oz. jars at $2.00 which will be re- 
funded immediately . . . if you are not completely satisfied with 
the results. Sinfply send us the jar and the address label from 


our package mailed to you. 


ORDER TODAY! Send check or money order to Dept. J 


OXIDERM LABORATORY INC. icyou iru. 


The WINNER and CHAMPION 


OXIDERM 


CREAM 


SALVE 


42 East 50th St., 
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TRAMPOLINING 


trained World War II flyers and para- 
troops ... Will build and delight your 
gym classes. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 


has been used in AAU-sanctioned gym 
meets. Write for FREE Literature on 
popular models. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 








200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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| gram sponsored jointly by the Athletic Journal and the 


over eight hundred schools used the free materials 


| Enter Now 


PROMOTE 
GOLF 


THE GAME OF 
A LIFETIME 


Boys Award Medal 


e Free 
e Easy to Conduct 
e Complete 


The second ‘Annval Intramural Golf Tournament Pro- 


National Golf Foundation offers an excellent opportuni- 
ty to start the golf ball rolling in your school. Last year 


which included instruction aids, draw sheets, attractive 
award certificates and medals. Everything is free to 
help you add golf to your school program. 


Many schools conducted both 
fall and spring tournaments. 
You may also hold tourna- 
ments for both open and 
novice divisions. Girls Award Medal 


see nena anaanemarNTRY BLANK euseessesecesen 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL—Tournament Department. 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 





We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please send us 
free of charge all the necessary materials, including awards, for: 


() Boys Tournament 0 Girls Tournament 
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Approximate number participants: Boys.................... iis scicctinsivint 
School Enrollment ................ Approx. dates of tournaments................ 
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called illegal twice. It is really 
a forward pass and the referee should 
be told to watch for it so that he 
won't think the center tossed the pass. 
eS *#- @ 

RANK J. Murray, veteran foot- 

ball coach at Marquette Uni- 
versity, recalls the first time he saw 
Dr. Eddie Anderson, football coach 
at the University of Iowa. The Hawk 
eye coach was playing guard on th: 
1921 Notre Dame basketball team 
which Murray’s Marquette team de 
feated 26-19. . . . Bob Snyder, forme 
coach of the Los Angeles Rams, as 
sisted Jeff Cravath at the University 
of Southern California this fall... . 
Lester “Buster” Sheary, former as 
sistant director of athletics in thx 
Worcester, Massachusetts, schools, is 
now basketball coach at Holy Cross, 
succeeding Doggie Julian. . . . The 
late A. J. Robertson, who served as 
head coach of football and basket 
ball at Bradley University, has been 
succeeded by Arthur Bergstrom as 
football coach and Forrest Anderson 
as basketball coach. Bergstrom comes 
from Decatur High School while An 
derson was formerly basketball coach 
at Drake University. . . . Archie Kod 
ros, who captained the University of 
Michigan football team in 1939, is 
now assistant football coach at Whit- 
man College. . . . Two new coaches 
have been named at Lafayette Col- 
lege. F. S.. Eisenhauer is coaching 
the wrestling team and Theodore 
Whitesell is coaching swimming. 

If you coaches suddenly find out 
that your blockers and tacklers from 
1954 on are much more adept than 
those at present, there is just one 
man to thank. That man is Marty 
Gilman, manufacturer of blocking 
and tackling equipment par excel- 
lence. Marty has recently put on the 
market a small size variety of his 
famous “Comeback” appropriately 
named “Comeback Jr.” The junior 
variety weighs less than ten pounds 
and is made of Vinylite plastic. Marty 
has already received many write-ups 
in the newspapers and at least one 
national magazine for his contribu- 
tion to tomorrow’s gridiron warriors 
as well as to mama’s furniture. 

HE TORO Manufacturing Com- 

pany of Minneapolis has recently 
purchased the Whirlwind Corpora- 
tion of Milwaukee. Founded seven- 
teen years ago, Whirlwind has pio- 
neered in the development of rotary 
flat-knife type power mowers. They 
are now the oldest and largest pro- 
ducers of these machines. The Whirl- 
wind plant will most likely be main- 
tained as a subsidiary of the Toro 
organization. 
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What's Wrong With Six-Man 


(Continued from page 18) 


which are members of the association; 171 of these 
play the eleven-man game and 135 the six-man 
game. This past season Nebraska University had 
four regulars who played six-man football in high 
school. The University of North Dakota had an 
all-conference halfback who played the six-man 
variety at Otis Orchards High School. 

In ten short years, four of which were inter- 
rupted by war, since the founding of six-man foot- 
ball, the game has grown to where it is the seventh 
ranking interscholastic sport. 

It is hoped that coaching schools this year will 
offer more material on the game than has been 
done in the past several years. 

We meanwhile will continue to present more 
and more material on the game through our read- 
ing columns. It is interesting to note that since 
the war the Athletic Journal is the only national 
coaching magazine to carry any articles on the 
game. To the athletic administrators and the pub- 
lishers of the other coaching magazines we say, 
let’s all get together and boost six-man football. 


Annual Attack On Football 


WE almost thought we would see 1948. pass 
¥Y without somebody making an attack on foot- 
ball in public print. Dr. William Brady who writes 
the medical column for the “Chicago Daily News” 
kept the record intact with some recent ramblings. 

Dr. Brady gave as his only medical reason for 
his dislike of. football, that it places too great a 
strain upon the heart of the growing boy. ‘The 
rest of his attack stresses the old worn-out argu- 
ment that the boys and girls in the stands get 
little benefit from the game. Couldn’t be, could 
it, Doctor, that you swallowed some of Hutchins’ 
Hogwash? 
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REFERENCE SERVICE 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience . 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 
COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 36, 
37, See advertisement 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Catalog 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, 19, ([] Catalog 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 5, See advertisement 
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Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 47, [] Information Brooks track shoes 
Converse Rubber Co., 29, [] Information All Star basketball shoes 
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Spot Bilt, Inc., 31, [_] Information 
Werner Athletic Shoe Co., 68, [] Information “Chic Werner” track shoe 


CLOTHING AND LETTERING 


Champion Knitwear Co., 42, 
Greene Co., 68, 


Information 
Information on T shirts 


O 
0 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 55, [] Information 
Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics, 65, [-] Information 
Oliver Brothers, 23, (_] Information on Schollerized baseball 
uniforms 
Sand Knitting Mills, 40, [] Information 
O 


Stilz & Bro. Co., Louis E., 60, 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
[] Free booklet “Ace Manual” 


Descriptive catalog 


Becton Dickinson Co., 35, 


Berman Chemical Co., 66, [] Free sample Saf-T-Klenz. See listing 
swimming supplies : 

Bike Web Mfg. Co., 8, Information 

Contact Lens Specialists, Information 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 61, Information 

Flaherty & Co., Inc., John B., 52, Information “Bub” knee and elbow 
supporter 

Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 59, Information B-H Sportsman anklets and 
knee caps 


Johnson & Johnson, 43, 
Kayart Plastic Co., 58, 
Miller Co., 54, 

O. C. Mfg. Co., 62, 


Information V-Front supporter 
Information an “Sportglas” 
Information Mercury Starting Block 
Information Olympic Champion 
supporter 

Information on Oxiderm 
information on Ting 

Booklet “Seamless Pro-Cap” 
Inforamtion ‘Sopronol’”’ 


Oxiderm laboratory, Inc., 69, 
Pharma-Craft Corp., 60, 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 
Wyeth, Inc., 7, 


GYMNASIUM AND FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Fair Play Mfg. Co., 44, (] Complete information and prices 

Ingram, Sam W. & Assoc., 57, 64, [1] Information 

K. & P. Athletic Co., 64, {_] Information Dow-Metal Cross Bars 

Medart Products, Inc., Fred, 39, [] Information backstops, scoreboards, 
telescopic gym seats, Acromat-trampolin 

[-] Literature Naden scorboards 


OOOH OOOO -O .oo000 


Naden & Sons, 64, 

National Sports Equipment Co., 
66, [] Information 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 69, [] Free literature 

Porter Corp., J. E. 27, (] Information on basketball backstops 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(] Information 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Berman Chemical Co., 66, ([] Free sample Saf-T-Klenz 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 66, C) Information 


Crouse-Hinds Co., 25, 











TOWELS 
McArthur & Sons, George, 67, [) Information 
BASEBALL BATS 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 33, (1 Information “Louisville Slugger” bats 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., 21, (1 Information “Adirondack” bats 


HOCKEY STICKS 
() Mlustrated and descriptive catalog 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Co., of 
() Aptitude Test 


FLOOR FINISHES 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 41, [] Free “1949 Seal-O-San Coaches Digest’’ 
[] Free “Seal-O-San Shot Charts” 


RUBBER BALLS 


(C0 Information 





Lovell Mfg. Co., 65, 


Mutual Life Insurance 


N. Y., 4, 


Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., 59, 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 
Inc., 68, (] Information 


Greco Fencing Equipment Co., 66, [1] Price list 
RECONDITIONERS 


[] Price list 


Clarke, E. J., 58, 
() Add name to “Observer’’ list 


Ivory System, Cover 4, 


Marba, Inc., 6, [] Information 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
Corp., 3, (] Information 


WATCHES 


] Catalog on precision timers 


GRASS SEED & TURF 


( Free leaflet and formula 
[] Information on turf for athletic fields 


NETS 
linen Thr-~4 Ce., Inc., 45, [) Information Gold Medal nets 


AWARDS AND TROPHIES 


C) Catalog 
( New 1949 catalog 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
(1 New catalog 


HOTELS 


C) Information 


FILMS 


National Golf Foundation 56, [] Information on “Beginning Golf” slide 
films 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 


() Binders, 35 cents each 

Ll “The Z Formation — Its Theory and 
Application,” $3.00 

(C) Free information 
score cards 

C] “Golf Lessons,” $8.00 per 100 

(1 “Golf Plan for Schools,” Free 

C) “Golf in Physical Education,” Free 

[) “Rules of Golf At a Glance” (8 to set), 
$1.00 per set 

(1 “Clair Bee’s Basketball Annual” 35c 


Clebar Watch Co., 57, 


Hyper Humus Co., 63, 
Scott & Sons, O. M., 61, 


Award Incentives, Inc., 64, 
Heriff Jones Co., 58, 


. 


Cragin-Simplex Co., 71, 


Monarch Hotel, 69, 


Athletic Journal, 
Bachman, Charles W., 67, 


Core, John T., 68, “Five Star” track 


National Golf Foundation, 56, 


Universal Publishing and 
Distributing Co., 54, 
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Athletes discover that 
PRO-CAP is less irritating 


“In the past, some of our best athletes have been benched because of 





skin irritation caused by the continuous use of athletic tape. If these 
men were strapped, we had to place bandage under the adhesive, 
and that caused the loss of a lot of the support we desired. PRO-CAP 
practically eliminates this problem of skin irritation. That is why we 


have adopted PRO-CAP generally for use in athletic strapping.’ 


— Trainer of a large university 


(Name on request.) 


THE NEW TAPE THAT CONTAINS FATTY ACID SALTS 


Seamless PRO-CAP is the only Athletic Tape that contains zinc propionate 
and zinc caprylate—normal components of human sweat which minimize 
bacterial growth. It is the least irritating of any athletic tape on the market. 
It adheres instantly and stays put—without creeping or curling at the 
edges. With PRO-CAP, trainers can do a continuous and effective job of 
strapping, to keep players in top condition. Yet PRO-CAP costs no more 
than ordinary athletic tapes! Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers. Write 
today for illustrated brochure. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 





